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AS TIME GROWS 
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PERCENT COVERAGE OF U. S. CITIZENS 







YEAR TIME CIRCULATION INSURED FOR $1,000,000 OR MORE 
1929 300,000 25% 
1932 425,000 35% 
1935 585,000 43.3% 
630,000 2??? 














TIME is a better medium today than ten years ago for life in- 
surance, because it goes to more insurance buyers. 







The above statistics show that TIME has added to its weekly 
reading group many on the “‘million list.”’ It has added many 
more TIME readers on the $100,000 list, and still more on the 
$10,000 list. 









But whether TIME is small or large, this one fact is the 
dominating reason for Time’s effectiveness as an insurance 
medium: It is important to its readers and commands their 


attention. 











*hiladelphia, Pa. Entered 
: > 











In 1917, just after the United 
States entered the World War, he 
volunteered for service as a truck 
driver in France, and later joined 








the Polish Air Force as a volunteer 
becoming a captain, serving with 
The Avenging Skeletons.’ (See il 
lustration.) He served the Polish 
Government as aviation officer dur 
ing the remainder of the war, and 
then stayed on as an adviser until 
1922. 

In 1922 he returned to the United 
States and was elected to the board 
of directors of the Union Central 
and a vice-president. In 1923 he 
became chairman of the board and 
was re-elected vice-president. He 
was the Democratic nominee for 
State Auditor in 1928 and in 1930 
he was Democratic nominee for 
Congressman from the First District 
of Ohio, being defeated by the iate 
Nicholas Longworth by a margin of 
less than 2000 votes—in a district 
that normally gave Longworth up- 
wards of 15,000 majorities. In 
March, 1936, he announced his can- 
didacy for Congressman-at-Large 
from Ohio. 

Captain Pattison is married, fath- 
er of one daughter, Marie Suzanne. 
He owns a farm in Warren County, 
Ohio, called “Happy Landings;" is 
an officer in the Masons; active in 
aeronautical affairs; was one of the 
citizens responsible for the develop- 
ment of Lunken Airport, Cincinnati's 
landing field, and is actively inter- 
ested in several aviation organiza- 
tions. 
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J Williams Pattison was born 
at Milford, Ohio, in 1889, the son 
of John M. Pattison, president of 
the Union Central Life Insurance 
Comp any from 1891 until 1906, and 
Governor of Ohio from Jan. |, 1906, 
until his death a few months later. 
Captain Pattison was graduated 
from the University of Kansas in the 
class of 1906, and went from there 
to Harvard Law School. 


























Above, John W. Pattison in 
1922 when he joined the Union 
Central 













Left, Captain John W. Pattison 
of the Polish Air Corps, 1918, 
with his squadron, ‘The Aveng- 
ing Skeletons’ 














Right, Mr. Pattison in his plane, 
Jean D'Arc, when he was cam- 
paigning for Congress, First 
Ohio District, in 1930 

























Can You Qualify........ ¢ 


For a managerial post in one of the smaller 
towns or cities in Ohio, Kentucky, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Alabama or Florida? We 
are not interested in persons who expect 
salaries or advances... but in men with 
proven ability ... who have already saved 
some money with character and credit 
standing . . . we offer industrial weekly, 
ordinary monthly cash funeral, and a full 
selection of ordinary policies that spell 
opportunity under our royalty contracts. 
If your present arrangements do not give 
you the reward you feel is rightfully 
yours, tell all about yourself, and include 
a few local references. Remember please 
we do not employ the agents of other 
companies. Address your communication 
direct to 
BEN W. LACY, President 


ALL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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Sacrifices of The Simple 


HROUGHOUT the days of authentic history, and back into 
T those misty eras whence myth and legend spring, are remem- 

bered characters of noble virtue whose sacrifices, because of 
an absorbing love, have been a guide and inspiration to the living 
of every succeeding generation. Only little paragraphs they oc- 
cupy—these incidents of personal heroism—upon the pages of 
that ever accumulating tome that recounts the story of mankind, 
yet they are imperishable and their appeal is as stimulating as 
the chapters devoted to the captains and the kings whose con- 
quests and empires seem far more important to the destiny of the 
world. 


The one is the tale of simple, unselfish love whose promptings 
rest deep in the heart of every man and recount a heroism to which 
even the humblest of us could reasonably aspire. The pomp and 
circumstance that flourish under the spur of ambition raises the 
grander exploits beyond the dreams of but a few. Every man can 
sacrifice and love unselfishly and rise in a crisis to impulsive 
deeds of chivalry. To the genius of a small minority only do the 
paths of glory and renown open. 


Last night, from the radio’s maze and miscellany, the story of 
The Bell of the Maiden, retold by Ripley, was of the type that 
forever will reach the hearts of all. Five hundred years ago, in 
China, an aging emperor, imperious in his uncertainty, com- 
manded the creation of a bell that would surpass in size all others 
ever made. Threatened with death after two failures, the bell- 
maker essayed his final try. His daughter, frantic at her father’s 
impending fate, sought counsel of a soothsayer and was told that 
only through the commingling of the flesh and blood of a maiden 
would the gold and silver and iron for such an undertaking suit- 
ably mix. Love for her father brought resolution to sacrifice her 
life for him. When the molten metals in their fiery heat were 
pouring into the mould of the bell, she tore herself from her 
lover’s arms and took the plunge that brought to the Emperor 
consummation of his unholy wish and to her father an unwanted 
extension of life. 


This daughter’s simple act of sacrifice touches each one of us 
deeply because it is concerned with an attachment common to all 
of us and an action that we all can parallel in a less dramatic way. 


To guard a loved one from the pains and the pangs of suffering 
and death, even though sacrifices be required, is the unspoken 
ambition of every father, and every child, in turn, hopes to assume 
one day the guardianship of his parents against the perils and 
footfalls of later life. No labor is too arduous, no trial too severe 
for those who love. 

In our modern days, civilization has erected many instruments 
whose intelligent use has supplanted the physical burdens which 
protection, in days gone by, entailed. Most dependable and in- 
genious as a proven means by which a child or parent may protect 
their loved ones is life insurance, and while the sacrifice required 


News Editor 
WINTHROP A. HAMLIN is not as spectacular as that of the Chinese maiden, the benefits 
News Editor which it may bring are just as worthy and complete. 
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REFORMERS AND TWISTERS 


No Need For Concern About Crank Statements 


When Public Is Informed As To True Facts 


Secretary, 


bumper crop of scut 
ondemning life in 
irance and company practices 
raised the question of whether it 
better to answer or to disregard 
these infamous writers. Some of thei 
mmon characteristics give hope that 


to educate them; 


may be possible 
thers make this seem impossible. 
Conservatism and liberalism are at- 
itudes of mind, apparently insepat 
ably mnected with cerebral “com 
plexes” of particular individuals. 


Radicals and muck-rakers are usually 
associated. Like all parasitic growths, 
they thrive only on living material. 
They need some basis of fact to build 
ipon and make what headway they do 
by use of the arts of suggestion, im- 
plication and innuendo, playing on the 
of the general public re- 
details that are 


ignorance 
grading technical 
fully understood only by specialists in 
different fields 

They write and talk in generalities 
because this method is so easy and 
because the labor of careful investi- 
gation that is necessary to deal ac- 
curately with detailed facts is disap- 
pointing to them; it does not support 
the rich morsels of accusation and 
condemnation that are so “obvious” 
to the layman if he is properly guided 
» avoid these irritating details. And 
besides, who wants to read dry techni- 
al facts? To hold the attention an 
article must be entertaining; it must 
move along; it must not require that 
the reader stop to read a sentence 
ver again in order to get the 


thought 


Keep Public Informed 


There is little hope of changing 
these writers, but the agency organi- 
rations are right in their campaign of 


education to minimize the harm that 


the muck-raker and twister can do. 
When the reading public has a basis 
of judgment regarding statements 


made by these saviors of society, we 


longer be concerned about 


Indeed, we may thus convert this 


particular pest into “a friend of 
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By RAINARD B. ROBBINS 


Teachers Insurance and Annuities 


man.” Self-complacency is by all 
means to be avoided in a business so 
thoroughly alive as is life insurance. 
It is well that something makes us 
pause at times to consider the funda- 
mentals of everyday activities; other- 
wise we are apt to confuse essentials 
and non-essentials and to become ac- 
customed to the “usual,” even though 
it may admit of improvement in many 
particulars. Certainly there is no 
room for lethargy amid social condi- 
tions that are so rapidly changing as 
are ours. And even if close scrutiny 
discloses no flaws, the destructions of 
“straw-men,” like the working of exer- 
cises in text books, refreshes us in the 
basic principles of the institution we 
defend. 


Reserve or Endowment Fallacy 


Just one illustration may be helpful. 
The reserve for an endowment policy 
grows rapidly, reaching the fact of 
the policy at maturity. The premiums 
are much higher than for an ordinary 
life policy yet if the insured dies be- 
fore the policy matures, the benefi- 
ciary receives not one cent in recog- 
nition of these higher premiums and 
the higher reserve. No wonder, cry 
the detractors, officials of large com- 
panies can receive enormous salaries 





Rainard B. Robbins 


{ssociation 


and carry on their nefarious pract 
in palatial offices. (Probably the com- 
plainant has never noticed that the 
policyholder of a_ large 
comparatively 


company 
with a high scale 
of salaries may pay from le. to 5Be. 
a year for the services of a president, 
while in a small struggling, but pre- 
sumably “virtuous” company, he may 
pay as much as $5 a year for a much 
smaller caliber president.) 


Where Confusion Exists 


Now the fact is that several earnest 
students of life insurance have been 
unable to understand why the reserve 
of a life insurance policy should not 
be paid at death in addition to the 
amount promised on the face of the 
policy. Others who are convinced 
that there must be an “Ethiopian in 
the wood supply” are unable to solve 
the conundrum, or, if they solve it to 
their own satisfaction, are unable to 
convince a doubting Thomas of the 
logic of their explanation. 

No wonder the reformer who thinks 
and talks in generalities has such an 
easy time confusing the lay policy- 
holder when many old-timers in the 
business, who have perfect faith in 
the soundness of its principles, find 
difficulty in meeting this challenge. 
No wonder that bills have been intro- 
duced year after year in the legisla- 
tures of various states of the Union 
to require life insurance companies to 
pay the reserve along with the face of 
a policy in connection with each death 
claim. Certainly many of these bills 
have been introduced in the best of 
faith with the conviction that under 
present practices life insurance com- 
panies are profiting enormously at the 
expense of policyholders and doing it 
specifically by witholding payments 
that should be made to beneficiaries. 

The fact is that premiums are so 
calculated as to enable a company to 
pay only the face of the policy at 
death, and with premiums so calcula- 
ted any company that attempts to add 
the reserve gratuitously in settlement 
of death claims would certainly go 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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A NEIGHBORLY BUSINESS 


The Local Service of Life Insurance 
in Terms of Community Income 


By Georce A. ADsIT 


Vanager of Agencies, Girard Life Insurance Company 


N these days of social re-alignment 
economic re-adjustment, it 
vould seem worthwhile to pause 
and consider the part being played 
throughout the nation by the institu- 
tion of life insurance. The hazards of 
he past few years of economic de- 
pression have affected the normal 
functioning of life insurance to a less 
degree than they have that of other 
business and financial institutions. 


The public now have an increased 
faith in life insurance as a result of 
a continued and unwavering service 
through this period of economic 
struggle. They have a greater interest 
in their own insurance holdings and 
the companies as the institutions back 
of these policies. They have a greater 
desire to own more insurance as time 
goes on. The promptness and sureness 
with which life insurance companies 
have been able to fulfill their service 
obligations during a period of stress 
is recognized as an _ outstanding 
achievement during difficult 
The life insurance companies, looking 
at the last few years in retrospect, can 
congratulate themselves upon keeping 
up the large volume of business in 
force, upon maintaining the value of 
their assets and upon the soundness 
and success of their plans for serving 
this public. 


times. 


From Two Viewpoints 

There are two points of view ap- 
parently current in looking at life 
nsurance in its relationship to its 
policyholders. One is the point of view 
of the company and of the insurance 
owner meeting on a common ground 
and thinking in terms of life insurance 
as a service specialized for the indi- 
vidual policyholder. A consideration 
of this point of view includes such 
factors as the average size of policies 
ld, the amounts of premiums col- 
lected, the number of loans granted to 
policyholders, the number of matured 
various 


he 


endowments paid and the 
services rendered to beneficiaries of 
these insureds. The individual client 
of the company weighs it in terms of 
his own interest and results to be ex- 
pected from his own policies as an 





dividual as such receiving’ these 
by the beneficiaries of these policies 
in terms of their expected benefits as 
recipients of lump sums or income. 
These viewpoints in general establish 
little between the _ in- 
dividual as_ such 
benefits and his community or society 


relationship 
receiving these 
as a whole as being affected by the 
benefits received by him as a _ unit 


policyholder. 


As Public Sees It 


Another, and somewhat opposite 
reaction to the life insurance business 
is one in which the point of view is 
collective in nature. Companies and 
the public both look at this picture 
with similar eyes but under different 
lights. The public, considering the 
billions of insurance in force, the enor- 
mous volume of assets held by the 
companies, and the millions of policy- 
holders paying premiums to the com- 
panies, is apt to stand somewhat 
amazed at the size and complexity 
of an institution so constructed that 
it can bring definite and sure results 
to them as individual citizens. 








George A. Adsit 


There would seem to be still anothe 
vision of life insurance at this time 
giving more than a 

That is the picture of life 
insurance actively functioning for col- 


worth casual 


glance. 


lective groups of policyholders as rep- 
presented by citizens of the many 
communities and states of the nation; 
the picture of life insurance serving 
the town or the county far removed 
from the direct influence of the home 
offices. The typical American Com- 
munity collections of 
American 
profiting by the service of this busi- 


made up of 
homes is’ immeasurably 
ness as it goes quietly about its work 
for the benefit of those persons of 
these towns who are its policyholders. 

This great social and economic ser- 
vice is continually being given to 
these communities in both times of 
depression and times of prosperity. 
Its something over 21 billions of as- 
sets in this country, as of Jan. 1, 
1935, are all continually working for 
the benefit of communities. 
These sums are neither concentrated 


these 


nor hoarded, but are redistributed al- 
most as soon as collected, in the form 
of financial aids to homes throughout 
the entire country, in the form of aid 
to governments and other political 
units by means of investments in their 
bonds, in the form of investment in 
the transportation arteries and the 
individual development of the nation, 
thereby aiding the everyday freight 
and passenger service to a far-flung 
land. 


Backed by Insurance 


This investment is back of many of 
the everyday modern services to the 
comfort and convenience of the coun- 
try: electric service, water service, 
sanitation, are to a great extent made 
possible by the activity of life insur- 
ance money. The policyholder can 
feel that his values as represented by 
the life insurance company assets are 
not lazy nor inactive dollars, but are 
dollars which are and must be always 
kept at work. Stagnation of money 
and credit activities creates and aug- 
ments depressions. Life insurance as- 
sets can not be allowed to, and are 
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tagnate. They must be 
aggressively. They are 


yments by life insurance 

their policyholders and 

also mean much in terms 

economic service to the 

ties of which these policy 

a part. During the year 

ederal, state and local relief 

tures totaled nearly $1,500, 

000,000, and when these figures are 

nplated they appear enormous 

th from the standpoint of the enor 

this expenditure for the pur 

, as well as from the standpoint of 

taxes and contributions necessary 
make this expenditure possible. 


luring this same period life insur 


ance companies paid to their policy- 
holders in this same country of ours 
a sum of about $2,700,000,000, a sum 
nearly twice the relief expenditure 
above noted. It is interesting to note 
that only about one-third of this sum 
was paid to beneficiaries; two-thirds 
of it going back to living policyhold- 
ers and their families. 

When the service of this other enor- 
mous sum is looked at from the same 
angle as is the national relief expen- 
diture, it assumes gigantic propor- 
tions by comparison, but it does not 
carry with it the gigantic problem of 
taxation or contributions. It has al- 
ready been created for a time of need 
and it has functioned as contemplated. 
It is worth speculation, and I should 














“Hat Passing’ is Passe 


[here was a time when the unexpected death 
of a wage earner frequently meant that his co- 
workers would have to subscribe to a fund for 
his family. 


That era in American life has 
passed, fortunately. 


Group insurance has steadily 
grown in favor with both em- 
ployees and employers be- 
cause it has proved its worth. 


Che Prudential 


Iusurance Company of America 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


D. Durrtetp, Preside 
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say a speculation that would be ae- 
companied by a case of jitters, to con- 
template what might have been the na. 
tional relief requirements, or what 
they might be at some future time, 
had it not been for the far-seeing de- 
velopment of the institution of life in- 
surance now able to render this ser- 
vice to the communities of this coun- 
try. 

This far-seeing service is not only 
that of the companies and the com- 
pany officials, it is just as much that 
of the average American policyholder 
of these companies. When this ser- 
vice is again looked at in terms of 
millions of homes with millions of 
average wives and average children 
benefiting from the average policy, 
we see a spread of service not in any 
way concentrated to the benefit of a 
few larger policyholders or larger 
cities but in some way touching the 
entire population of the nation wher- 
ever located and in whatever social 
or wage earning groups they may be. 

Lump sums and money values are 
of use only as they can be interpreted 
in incomes, and life insurance pay- 
ments, whether they be lump sum or 
monthly settlements, can be _inter- 
preted as continued income when 
viewed on the basis of a community 
benefit. Community incomes support 
the individual citizens of these com- 
munities and are spent and used by 
these citizens through local mediums. 
These moneys go to the grocer, the 
storekeeper, the theater, and the like. 
They in turn are redistributed for new 
stocks of goods and new services, 
creating a new market for commodi- 
ties and a new use for labor and 
thereby stimulating business activity. 

As a comparison, it is a relatively 
simple matter to conceive of a new 
industry moving into a town and 
stimulating business activity by estab- 
lishing a new factory with a regular 
payroll. Each chamber of commerce 
in each town vies with the other to 
obtain such business stimulation, and 
each town welcomes an increase in its 
payroll. 

Life insurance moneys entering 4 
town to do their service can be inter- 
preted without any great stretch of 
the imagination as the equivalent of 
regular annual payroll for that town, 
with the added advantage over the 
other regular payrolls of, by their 
very nature, falling into the hands 
of those people least able to create an 
earned income for themselves. The 
life insurance income to a community 
not only functions to stimulate the 
business activity of that community, 
but it functions at places and at points 
in many of its cases where it elimi- 
nates the necessity of relief. 
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FROM INJURY OR LOSS 


<q A Few Truths » 


Wherein a Southern Negro Minister Speaks to a Group of 
Life Insurance Men and Brings Out a Few of His Own Ideas 


Y friends, we is gathered hyar 

today to talk bout somethin 

which am really important. 
You all knows dat I aint no life insu- 
rance man, an I knows dat dere am a 
lot ob things bout life insurance what 
I dont know bout, but peers to me, dat 
I know a heap a things bout people, an 
life insurance’s gotta lot to do with 
people an so maybe I kin tell you a few 
things what I know about people 
what'll help you in de life insurance 
work what you do. 

We all see in de papers dese days, 
all sorta talk bout “Conservation,” 
consevation of the constitution, con- 
sevation ob de home, consevation ob 
de public morale, an de folks jabber 
back an forth all de time bout all kinda 
consevation, an cause I hear so much 
bout it, I kinda gits to thinkin dat 
maybe it am somethin what am maybe 
important, an so I done went an look 
up in de good book ob Webster dis 
hyar word “Conservation” an it say 
dat it am “The act of preserving from 
injury, loss or destruction.” 


Conservation the Text 


When I see what consevation done 
mean accordin to de text ob Webster an 
den set an ponder a spell, I gits to seein 
dat dere am really, for a fact, lots 
an lots ob gospel truth to de thing 
which am called consevation, an when 
I gits talkin to Mistah Jones, your 
boss man hyar, who you all call agency 
manager, I ask him if dere am conse- 
vation in life insurance, and when I 
say dat to him, he say “Yas Sah,” and 
den when he tell me bout it, I see dat 
shonuff der is lots ob reason to talk 
bout consevation to you life insurance 
men. 

You boss man, he done tell me all 
bout how you all gits de folks to take 
out a policy ob insurance in your com- 
pany, he tell me how you all gits paid 
for doin at, he den tell me bout dis 
hyar thing what he call renewal com- 
mission an he show me how you all kin 
make lots ob money if you work hard 
an be honest to de folks which you 
has got to take out them policies. After 
Mistah Jones done tell me all bout dat 
stuff what I dont know before, I gits 
round to understandin what dis con- 


The accompanying story in dialect, Y 
written by Ralph R. Montgomery of 
the Home Office of the Ohio State 
Life, Columbus, Ohio, emphasizes 
some fundamentals of life insurance 
that are too often forgotten or dis- 
regarded by even veteran salesmen. 
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sevation thing oughta mean to you all. 

It kinda peers to me, dat fore you 
go an see a man bout gittin him to take 
out one ob them policies you all oughta 
kina quire round and see just what 
kinda policy it am he needs an see how 
big a policy it am what he needs, an 
how big a policy he kin pay for. An 
den when you go see de man tell him 
all bout it. Den, if de man say to you, 
“Yes,” he will take at old policy, den 
you want to know is he gonna pay you 
for it; cause if he aint gonna pay dat 
first premium you know for sure he 
aint gonna pay you no more premiums 
and it has only cost you money to 
bother your company with gettin at 
old policy for him. 

When you has got a man to take one 
ob them policies in your company, he 
aint done that cause you are de best 
salesman in de world, No Sah! He 
done took out dat old policy cause he 
need it, cause he got a wife and chil- 
dren what is goin to need dat money 
bad, what dat old policy is goin to pay 
em if he am taken away. Dat man 
when he get dat policy am goin to be 
proud ob it, cause it am somethin what 
he done paid for, and it am goin to 
give him comfort cause he know if he 
am taken away his widow an his little 
ones is goin to git along all right an he 
am goin to be your friend cause you 
helped him git dat policy. But if you 
go an use dis hyar thing what they 
call high pressure sellin talk and gits 
a man to take out a policy what he dont 
need an what he cant pay for, he aint 
goin to be your friend, and he’s goin to 
know you done took vantage ob him an 
he aint gonna keep dat policy an you 
aint goin to git none ob dat renewal 
commission, an whats more, you aint 
gonna sell no more policies to dat man 
or to dat man’s friends cause he aint 
gonna trust you an he’s gonna go 


round and tell all de people what he 
knows not to trust you an you all will 
sure soon find out dat you shouldn't 
hab done what you done cause as de 
good book hab done said, “Your sins 
will find you out and shall persecute 
you through all the days of your life.” 
Now to git back to dis hyar conse- 
vation thing, you all member dat when 
Webster done tell you what it is, he 
say dat it am de “act of preserving,” 
an when he say it am de “act,” dat am 
fo’ sure just what he mean, he don’t 
mean dat you all kin set round in de 
sun and do nuthin and preserve some- 
thin, he say you all’s gotta act. You 
all’s got to git up an work. An it peers 
to me dat if you all am gonna preserve 
them policies what you hab done got 
for folks, an if you is gonna git more 
folks to take policies from you, you 
all’s gotta act.—You has to work hard, 
and treat de folks square and honest 
like, so dat dey will be your friends. 


How to Make Friends 


One time I done heard a man say 
dat he wish he knowed how to make 
some important friends. When I hear 
dat man say dat, it makes me mad, 
and I steps up to him an I say 
“Brother, you hadn’t ought to say dat, 
cause all friends is important, and 
besides it aint de friends what you 
makes dat is important, it is de friends 
what you all keep.” 

An it kinda peers to me, dat dat am 
a good thing for you, what is life insu- 
rance men, to remember, cause when 
you all gits a policy for a man, you 
has helped him git somethin what he 
wants, an he is goin to like you cause 
you has done fo’ him 
friend. 


of what 
he is goin to be your 

When you all do what I say, it peers 
to me, you aint gonna have nothin to 
worry bout, cause fore you all realize 
it you is gonna be sellin heaps ob poli- 
cies an de folks am goin to keep them 
old policies, an dis hyar consevation 
thing aint gonna worry you none 
cause you all has got it licked to a 
frazzle, cause you has done what de 
book ob Webster say, you all has done 
“the act of preserving from injury. 
loss or destruction.” 
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Actuarial 


Recent Trends Improved, 
Cavanaugh Tells Actuaries 


] in address before the Chicago 
Actua Club recently, L. D. Cava 
naugh, vice-president and actuary of 


the Federal Life of Chicago, revealed 
recent trends in the investment 
field show signs of considerable busi- 
ne improvement, and predicted, on 
the basis of past experience, that 
terest rates will rise gradually dui 

the next few years. Considerable 


ance funds are being invested 


hort term securities, despite the 
rate, in order that the 


\ interest 


ney may be kept available for re- 


! tment at advantageous terms as 
litior grow better. 
Since 1930, he pointed out, actu 
ies have been and are being called 
assist the financial officers of 


ompanies in working out finan- 
ial and investment problems. He 
noted that during the last few 
ears investment departments have 


imed an important spot in the 


me office set-up. 
“It is gratifying to see that more 
nd more technical training is being 


iccessfully used in other than ac- 
tuarial departments,” he said. “It 
seems logical that those wi have 


had a technical training in the funda- 
should, by 


mentals of the business 


onscientious application of such 


knowledge, become valuable factors 
in other than actuarial branches of 
the life insurance business.” 

He expressed the optimistic opinion 
that although there have been many 
problems to work out in connection 
with various classes of investments, it 
seems almost a certainty that even 


tually these problems will all be 


lved by company investment de- 
partments so as not only to eliminate 
oss on the investments as a whole, 
realiza- 


but eventually result in the 


yn of some substantial profit. 
°* « 
Advertising 


Direct Mail Aids Agent, 
Slattery Tells Meeting 


The best form of advertising for 


individual mail, 
D. Bobb assistant to the 
vice-president of the Penn Mutual 
Life and president of the Life Adver- 
told the April 
luncheon meeting of the supervisors 
conference of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


agent is direct 
Slattery, 


Association, 


tisers 
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Departmental L 


Direct mail can do a better job fo 
the agent as an individual, the speak- 
er said, than any other form of ad- 
vertising. four 
for this: 1. The agent can select his 
own prospects. 2. He knows when 


There were reasons 


they receive the advertising. 3. He 
looked at. 
1. The agent goes and makes the call. 

Mr. Slattery admitted that 
cism had been received that ‘ 


knows the advertising is 


criti- 
‘so much 
of it is thrown in the wastebasket.” 
This was true but, he pointed out, in 
New York City tons of newspapers 
are taken off the subways every day 
“and nothing is as dead as yesterday’s 
paper.” 





Vital Investment 


There are investments and investments. 
Some of them provide material for 
lengthy analyses or after-dinner orations 
at convention gatherings. Some appear 
prominently on annual financial state- 
ments while others come under the head- 
ing of intangibles. 

An unusual form of investment, yet a 
vital one to the success of any life insur- 
ance company, is pointed out by James 
A McLain, vice-president of the Guar- 
dian Life, New York: 

"The agency plant of any company 
represents the largest single investment 
which it has made. It is the only major 
asset (or liability) which does not ap- 
pear on its balance sheet. A company's 
progress and growth are in large part 
dependent upon its past and future 
agency performance. Company mor- 
tality—to an extent frequently un- 
appreciated—is a reflection of the char- 
acter and caliber of its sale force. The 
stab'lity record of a company is vitally 
affected by the capacity and ideals of 
its agency plant.” 








Some mistakes have been made, he 
admitted, in the presentation of di- 
rect mail to the agent, one of the 
paramount mistakes being that it was 
oversold to the agency force. The 
fault lay in the home office when, 
“in an effort to get the men to use it, 
they ballyhooed it too much. The men 
jumped on it, found that it was no 
miracle worker and threw up their 
hands in disgust.” 

In 1935 the speaker’s company had 
sent out 114,000 direct mail letters. 
It received reports on 67,000 letters. 


These reports showed that nearly 
2,000 persons were sold and 15,000 
others were good future prospects, 


“some of whom may already have been 
sold. 


Investment 


Place of Interest Income 
Helps Investment Concept 

In his recent before the 
managers’ meeting, S. M. Thompson, 
F. A. S., assistant treasurer of the 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, traced 
the trend of investment of company 


address 


funds and pointed out certain aspects 
of investment 

“To secure a broader conception of 
a life company’s investments,” said 
Mr. Thompson, “I think it is neces- 
sary to inquire somewhat more closely 
into the position which interest in- 
come occupies in our business. Funda- 


psychology. 


mentally, life insurance consists sim- 
ply of the contributions of a great 
many individuals to a common fund 
out of which are paid the benefits to 
individual members as these benefits 
fall due. The contributions of the in- 
sured are calculated on the assumption 
of a certain minimum rate of interest 
The result 


which a 


being earned on the fund. 
is that the contributions 
member should make are actually dis- 
counted in advance, in anticipation of 
the interest which the fund may earn. 

Interest income, therefore, becomes 
an integral part of the operations of 
a Life Insurance company. In volume 
it must not fall below the amount by 
which the insureds’ contributions have 
been discounted in anticipation of in- 
terest earnings; it must be continuous 
and, lastly, 


pros- 


and steady in its flow 
having regard to the general 
perity of the company, must be as 
large as possible. 

“If we turn our attention now to 
the actual type and form which the 
investments of a Life Insurance com- 
pany have taken over their history it 
becomes clear that the nature of our 
business has largely determined the 
form and type of its investments. Due 
to the long-term nature of our con- 
tracts our investments have tended to 
find their way into that type which 
might be called ‘fixed capital invest- 
ments’ as contradistinct from the 
operations of a banking concern the 
nature of whose operations are cur- 
rent and whose loans, consequently, 
are more in the nature of loans on 
self-liquidating short-term types of 
security. The result has been that 
the investment of Life Insurance 
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railw: factories, houses, farms, 
publi ervices of governments, mu- 
nici} ies, etc. In other words, they 
have wed into the construction of 
the d revenue-producing capital 
asset the country. This conception 
of tl vpe of Life Insurance invest- 
ment I think, basically correct.” 


Urban Mortgages Becoming 
Preferred Buy 


A significant current tendency in 
life mpany investment policy to 
place ich more funds in urban mort- 
gage noted by G. S. Nollen, presi- 
dent of the A.L.C. The “Federal 
Home Loan Bank Review,” he said, 
repo! that in January, 47 of the 
large ife companies invested $29,- 
576,632 in urban mortgages, as com- 
pared with only $27,143,382 in the 
first four months of 1935. These 


mortgages bought in January repre- 
sented 14.7 per cent of all their in- 
s in the month, the highest 
tage of any month since 1932. 
The increase began in May, 1935, the 
investments in the 
totaling $195,- 
compared to $49,529,408 in 


$29,918,123 in 1933. 


vestment 


perce! 


urban mortgage 
balance of the 
269,398, 
1934 and 


The 24 per cent increase in income 


year 


tax collections reported this year, Mr. 
Nolle: strongly indicates the 
more prosperous condition of the na- 
tion and its greater buying power. 
Life insurance will participate more 
than ever, he believes, in the people’s 


well 


said, 


being 
ng. 


Management 


Developing Initiative In 
The New Agent 


“Agency visitation” is what Homer 
E. Baker, manager of agents for the 
National Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Topeka, Kansas, calls the 
methods he has installed for the de- 
velopment of the company’s field 
It will be recalled that Mr. 
Baker became manager of agents for 
the National Reserve early this year 
When that post was relinquished by 
Earl Moore. 

By agency 
means 


. 


Or ne 


forces 


visitation” Mr. Baker 
a system of personal selection 
producers, carefully worked 


out and so arranged as to give new 
agents the advantage of having a field 
supervisor work with them during the 
breaking-in Nor are they 
afterwards With a ¢a- 
pable staff under his direction, Agency 
3aker sees to it that agents 


process. 


neglect ed. 


Manager 
who are worthy and whose business 
needs personalized attention get that 
attention from 
The agent is not pointed in the direc- 
tion of hard and mandatory plodding, 
but is urged to develop initiative and 


qualified assistants. 


is given actual aid only at judicious 
times after he once gets in to active 
production. 








Social Security 


The prevalence of social insecurity has 
not reacted to the detriment of life in- 
surance; in fact, the reverse is true. 
The prevalence of insecurity has made 
people security-conscious and in the 
public mind the synonym for security is 
life insurance. 

Life insurance is self-made social se- 
curity and the individual feels safer and 
surer of the security he can provide from 
his own savings; that's earned security. 

Life insurance is social security by 
contract, it is security based on sound 
mathematical and financial facts and 
experience. It is not of the hand-out 
variety that may be altered or with- 
drawn by the demands of political ex- 
pediency. 

The ten billion dollars paid out by life 
insurance during the past five years 
added nothing to the public debt, but 
without it the public debt would have 
been immeasurably increased. 

There is no such thing as something 
for nothing and the American people 
have enough common sense to know it. 
That's why Americans own over a hun- 


dred billion dollars of life insurance.— 
Field News 








In building his new agency organ- 
ization, Manager Baker is assisted by 
C. L. Doty, assistant manager of 
agents; J. H. Roberts, manager of 
the company’s conservation depart- 
and six newly-chosen field 
supervisors. They are J. A. Maronde, 
L. G. Templeton, Arthur J. Hamm, 
W. D. Hawley, and W. Ear! Breon. 
These men have behind them the fine 
record of the National Reserve Life 
which has, in 10 years, increased its 
assets from $1,068,564 to $4,166,438 at 
the close of 1935. The National Re- 
serve now operates in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and Oklahoma. 


ment; 


Underwriting 


Fare-Paying Passenger 
Flying Poses Problem 
“It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
definite schedule of rating 
who fly as fare-paying 
passengers,” admits Marshall L. 
Cleaves, Underwriting Department of 
the Home Life, New York, writing in 
the company’s Agency Magazine fo 
April. “The following underwriting 
rules, however, may generally apply, 
but of course all such rules are sub- 
ject to change at any time. (1) An 
average of no more than twelve flights 


outline a 
for people 


per year would not disqualify the ap 
plicant for Preferred or Term insur- 
ance. (2) From twelve to twenty- 
five flights per year would probably 
from the Pre- 
might be 


remove the applicant 
Risk class, but he 
granted insurance at standard 
on the Whole-Life at 85, or any high- 
(3) Applicants aver 
twenty-five flights 


ferred 
rates 


er-priced plan. 
aging than 
per year disqualify themselves on the 
whole for standard life insurance poli- 


more 


cies. 


“Currently received applications 
from 100 consecutive applicants, show 
twelve of them admitting one or more 
flights during the three 
years. A survey of an equal number 


of applicants two years back reflected 


preceding 


a much smaller group utilizing ai) 
travel. 
“Because of this trend it is only 


logical that you should be vitally in- 
terested in treatment of air- 
minded applicants. During the past 
few weeks we have received a number 
of inquiries on this question, but in 
explaining our position we have ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in 
giving a clean cut answer. At best, 
the aviation industry is in a constant 
state of change. Pilots in the employ 
of transport lines are becoming more 
experienced and more skilled. Im- 
provements are continually 
made in the structure of planes and 
in other equipment. More attention 
is being paid to all kinds of safety 
precautions. Moreover, the extent of 
the flying hazards depends on so many 
different factors that the only practi- 
cal solution is to handle each applica- 


our 


being 


tion on its own merits. 

“In weighing the factors, we usually 
like to know the purpose or need for 
flying. Is the applicant flying more 
than before? What is the nature of 
the applicant’s business? Where is 
most of the flying done; over what 
territory? We would also like to have 
the applicant’s estimate as to what 
fiying will be done in the future.” 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





l nauthorized Agent 


Sentenced to Jail 
g up the matter of suspected 
the North Dakota insur- 
an agent of the Federal 
fe, Inc., of Jacksonville, Fla., 
(Commissioner Harold Hop- 
vably did not say, as is re- 
a United States Congress- 
et see how our old friend 
Webster would define this 
the word in this particular in- 
ince being “license,” but it is likely 
Commissioner Hopton quoted 
Noah’s opinion on its meaning 
the basis of his action. Now, let’s 
license—oh yes—“A formal per- 
on from the proper authorities 
perform certain acts or to carry on 
} business which, without such 


icerta 

permission, would be illegal.” Yes, 
hat would seem to cover the matter, 
nce Agent J. N. Davidson, of the 

Federal, entered a plea of guilty of 


carrying on a business of selling in- 
surance in North Dakota without the 
necessary license or permission. 

His employers, Mr. Hopton informs, 
who are not admitted in the State of 
North Dakota, took the position that 
their activities do not constitute insur- 
ance and that the solicitation of busi- 
ness by their agents in the State was 
not in violation of the insurance laws. 
The commissioner, however, thought 
otherwise and the company did not, 
as he hoped, take the disputed ques- 
tion into court. The agent, who was 
arrested at Williston early in January, 
was sentenced to six months in the 
county jail. This is said to be the 
first jail sentence meted out for this 
infringement of the insurance laws of 
that State, but Commissioner Hopton 
declares there have been several 
complaints of this nature in the past 
and that the department is determined 
to stamp out the evil of unauthorized 
insurance solicitation in North Da- 


kota. 





Robert Orriny 


Superintendent of Agents, National 
Life Company, Des Moines, la 


| el nee the process of printing 


Walter |. Black 


Issociate General Agent, John 


Hancock, Lincoln, Neb. 


words and pictures was invented editors 


writing facetious little paragraphs explaining—ha! ha!—how the 


it 


Devil was responsible for last week’s error in which Mr. Jones’ pic- 


re appeared over Mr. Smith’s name 
ake use of this traditional excuse. 


and vice versa. This week it is our turn 
We feel, however, in view of the gracious 


nanner in which Mr. Orriny and Mr. Black have forgiven our error of April 
2nd, that we should debunk the Printer’s Devil story and admit that the con- 


lused pres¢ 


the result of careless editorial supervision. 


ntation of the pictures of these two agency leaders in that issue was 


Our apologies and, above, we present 


anew, Robert Orriny and Walter I. Black, giving their right names. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


ITH the issuance of the SPECTATOR 

LIFE INDEX this week, giving com- 
prehensive figures for all the legal reserve 
life companies, Spectator statisticians 
have scored their fourth ‘first to be pub- 
lished" service in the insurance field in 
1936. From the dependable figures taken 
from the LIFE INDEX it is evident that 
life insurance in the aggregate did ma- 
terially better in 1935. On the up-side 
of the picture we find premium volume, 
total insurance in force, assets, surplus, 
insurance and annuities written. Where 
they should be, on the down-side, are 
policy loans; also total payments to policy- 
holders. This latter appears to be prin- 
cipally the result of a notable decrease 
in the number of surrenders. One of the 
most interesting features of the LIFE 
INDEX this year is the individual perform- 
ances of the various companies which are 
so clearly exhibited. 








B. C. Forbes Sees Return 
To Principles of Thrift 


Deploring, with all the fervor of 
his thrifty Scotch nature, the “too 
free spending” of the National Gov- 
ernment, B. C. Forbes called upon the 
life underwriters of New York, at a 
luncheon meeting on Tuesday, to com- 
bat the widespread notion that thrift, 
hard work and self-help are no longer 
required to assure individual economic 
freedom. 

Mr. Forbes disclaimed any interest 
in politics, per se, averring that his 
sole interest in any political situation 
or action is based always on the ques- 
tion of its practicability economic- 
wise. At the same time, he did ex- 
press the opinion that the present 
program of the New Deal forces is 
unwise, if not downright dangerous 
to the security of this and future gen- 
erations, and called attention to three 
major trends in evidence during 
recent weeks which indicate a pro- 
nounced drift away from the prin- 
ciples of the leftist group of Amer- 
ican voters. 

First, he called attention to the 
disintegration of the Townsend move- 
ment. A few months ago he had 
found, in a trip around the country, 
nearly everyone talking about the 
$200-a-month idea with a great mea- 
sure of support for the plan; now 
that light has been let in on the work- 
ings of the scheme, people have come 
to see it as largely a “racket.” 

Secondly, he mentioned the collapse 
of the Ontario $25-a-month pension 
plan and, third, Mr. Forbes pointed 
to the breakdown of the Socialist gov- 
ernment in Milwaukee, for years the 
stronghold of that party. 
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Majority of Policies 
Now in Lower Brackets 


TI <ind of people who buy life 
insu e shows the kind of institu- 
tion e insurance is, was the com- 
ment made on a recent survey of 
the nerican Service Bureau _ by 
Gera S Nollen, president of the 
American Life Convention, and presi- 
dent the Bankers Life Company of 
Des ines, Ia. 

The survey covered the month of 


December, 1935, and showed that 
more than 96% of life insurance 
buye applied for amounts of less 
than $5,000, while 71° were for an 
average of $2,000 or less. Nearly all 
were small income people. 

Among the cases analyzed, execu- 


tives and owners of businesses repre- 
sente 2.42%, while 11.22% were 
farmers and ranchers; 23.64% were 
housewives and children, 10.38% were 
skille and semi-skilled workmen, 
11.3 were employees in retail and 
wholesale trades (for the most part 
small storekeepers); 6.11% were 


teachers, preachers, lawyers, doctors, 
etc.; 8.58% were government, utility, 
and railroad employees; and 9.11% 
were modest salaried office workers 


and service employees. 
“This survey of buyers,” said Mr. 
Nollen, “is a small cross-section of 


that huge cross-section of the Ameri- 
can people who own life insurance 
policies. There are more than sixty 
million American citizens who are 
joined in the World’s greatest co- 
operative enterprise, the institution of 
American life insurance. Through 
their ownership, the institution of life 
insurance stands out, not as a group 
of powerful financial institutions con- 
ducted for the profit and benefit of 
men of wealth rather a great coopera- 
tive enterprise through which these 
sixty million people, the rank and file 
f America, strive for social security. 

“The kinds of people who buy life 
insurance policies are all kinds of 
people. They are a cross-section of 
the American public. They range 
from the top to the bottom and all 
classes of people are included among 
those who look to life insurance to 
bring a measure of financial stability 
to the lives of themselves and their 
families. 

Service Life on the Air 

The Service Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Omaha, Nebraska, has in- 
augurated a radio broadcasting pro- 
gram over Station KFAB from Oma- 
ha and Lincoln. Prime object of the 
broadcasts will be to pave the way 
for agents by removing prospect re- 


Sistance 


AGENCY SUPERVISOR 





James E. O'Neill 


Mr. O'Neill is a recent addition to 
the official family of George Washing 
ton Life Insurance Company, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., having been appointed to 
the position of agency supervisor. He 
formerly was connected with one of 
the large life insurance companies in 
New York City and has had wide ex- 
perience in both the selling of life 
insurance, and in organization work. 


Seefurth in New York 
Talks on Business Ins. 


In addition to many suggestive 
pointers on selling business life insur 
ance, Nathaniel Seefurth, head of See- 
furth Service, Chicago, recently told 
the life insurance agents of New York 
that their profession is trending to- 
ward greater specialization. He did 
not say whether it would ever go so 
far as it has in, for instance, surgery, 
where a separate specialist is, accord- 
ing to report, required for each tonsil, 
but his suggestion is probably valid in 
large cities, where the increasing com 
plexities in the proper use of insur 
ance protection require more knowl- 
edge than any one man can have. 
There is room, however, for both the 
specialist and the general practitioner. 

Mr. Seefurth’s talk inaugurated 
Part III of the lecture course on sell- 
ing being given by the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York 
City. One of his most timely sugges- 
tions on business insurance was that, 
assuming President Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal for taxing undistributed surplus 
is carried out, corporations would do 
well to invest considerable of their 
present surpluses in single-premium 
policies on their executives. Insurance 
is, he pointed out, a non-taxable meth- 
od of building up a surplus. Even 
corporations in receivership may be 
interested in business insurance, since 
creditors may be brought to see the 
value of insuring. 
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‘The only life policyholder on earth who never claimed to be worth more dead than alive.” 
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Older Men on High Bench, 


Younger in White House 


\ er men are being elected to 

Presidency of the United States 
men are being appointed to 
Court 


th United States Supreme 


1 efore the Civil Wat This is 


me f umerou interesting tact 
igh it in a recent analysis by 
tatist ins of the Metropolitan Life 
New York. The average age of 

Py ’ it inauguration has d 
ined from 57 years before 1862 to 
e then, while the justices’ av 


‘ ie age at 


appointment has in 


ased from 48.9 to 55.8 Polities is 
ikel be mixed in with any attempt 
to interpret these figures 

Recent references to the Supreme 


Court Justices as “nine old men” gives 


pecial point to the figures produced 


by the Metropolitan Life statisticians. 
Duri the 146 years of the Suprem« 
Court existence, 76 appointment 


and two reappointments—John Rut 
edge and Charles Evans Hughes 

have been made, and of the 76 men, 
66 are dead, their average age at 


This, as the 
point out, is not a par- 


death being 71.4 years. 
talisticlans 
ticular] advanced age, although 
there have been three nonagenarians 
and nine octogenarians on that Court 
ince its foundation. 

The Supreme Court Justices, it was 
further found, have lived about on 
year longer than their normal expe 
tancy, but that increase has been true, 
on the average, only of the post-Civil 
War justices, who exceeded their ex 
pectation of life at time of appoint 
ment by nearly two years. The aver 
age age at death of the later justices 
r 


was 7 years, as against 69.3 years 
for those in the earlier period. The 
average age at death of the Presidents 
has declined much more markedly 

from 73.8 (approximately the same as 


for the justices) to 62.3 vears. 


March Shows First 


Increase for Year 


New life 
March was 1 per cent more than fon 
March of 1935. 
for the first quarter of this year was 


insurance production for 
The cumulative total 


8.2 per cent less than for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The 
March increase is the first for this 
year, January and February having 
shown decreases of 17.4 per cent and 
7.6 per cent respectively. 

These facts were reported by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi 


dents 
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For March, the new business of al! 
classes written by the 42 companies 
was $775,982,000 against $768,491,000 
during March of 1935—an increase otf 
New ordinary insurance 
$473.758,000 


1 per cent. 
amounted to against 
$502,619,000—-a decrease of 5.7 pe 
cent. Industrial insurance was $246,- 
011,000 against $235,261,000—an in 
crease of 4.6 per cent. Group insur 
ance Was $56,213,000 against $30,611,- 
000—an increase of 83.6 per cent. 
For the first quarter, the total new 
business of these companies was $2, 
122,628,000 this year against $2,312,- 
992,000 last yvear—a decrease of 8.2 


per cent. 


Twelve Years in 
The Home Office 


Twelve years spent in a unique 
departmental study of the operations 
of a great life insurance company is 
the record of W. E. Bixby, assistant 
secretary of the Kansas City Lif« 
Insurance Company at Kansas City, 
Mo. During that time, Mr. Bixby has 
been closely associated with such di- 
vergent divisions of the company’s 
work as the new business department, 
agency department, secretary’s office, 
actuarial department and investment 
section. To each in turn he has de- 
voted the days of a company connnec- 
tion that began in May of 1923 when 
he left the Oklahoma oil fields at the 
instance of President J. B. Reynolds 
to join the Kansas City Life. Unde 
the aegis of that renowned “Father 
of the American Life Convention,” 
Mr. Bixby has had an insight into 
life insurance such as is given to but 
few men in the Middle West. 





W. E. BIXBY 


Tax Questions 
and 
Answers 
By FORREST L. MORTON 


QUESTION: A lady died in New Jersey 
having a refund annuity—the original con- 
sideration was $20,000 and the remaining 
equity at her death was $10,000—left to 
the children as beneficiaries. 

The State of New Jersey is demanding 
§ per cent on the original consideration of 
$20,000. 

Will you please answer on what basis 
the inheritance tax in New Jersey is made 
as to annuities? 


Cuas. W. Kins. 


ANSWER: No official ruling or decision as 
to the taxability of annuity refunds under the 
New Jersey Inheritance Tax Law has come 
to my attention. Unofficial indications are 
that some states exempt such refunds, while 
other states subject them to tax. | do not 
believe there is any justification for the taxa- 
tion of the original consideration paid for 
the annuity on a flat 8% rate of tax under 
the New Jersey Inheritance Tax Law. If the 
tax is to be imposed, it is my opinion that 
the refund should be valued as of the date 
of death of the annuitant. 





A native of Champagne, IIl., Mr. 
Bixby attended Culver Military Acad- 
emy, where he was a member of the 
famous Black Horse Troop, and then 
completed his classroom education at 
the University of Missouri, later serv- 
ing in the United States forces during 
the World War. 

Married early in 1923, Mr. Bixby 
joined the Kansas City Life in the 
same year, going first to the new 
business division and obtaining ex- 
perience in the handling of production 
problems. His next step was to the 
actuarial department, where the diffi- 
culties of absorbing issues was some- 
what lessened by his earlier statistical 
training. Becoming an assistant sec- 
retary of the Kansas City Life, Mr. 
Bixby was afforded the opportunity of 
observation under Secretary C. N. 
Sears. During this period, and because 
of the cooperation between 
Secretary Sears and Vice-President 
J. F. Barr in charge of agents, Mr. 
Bixby came into personal contact with 
much agency activity and manage- 
ment. At present, he continues his 
interest in agency work but is devot- 
ing his attention particularly to close 
scrutiny of the company’s investment 
affairs and mode of financial pro- 
cedure. Two years ago he became a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Kansas City Life.. 

Mr. Bixby and his wife have two 
children, both boys, and he looks for- 
ward to the time when they’ll share his 
hobbies of hunting, fishing and golf. 
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GEORGE L. GROGAN 


Pyramid Launches Drive 
For New Business 


With the recent change in man- 
agerial trends of the Pyramid Life 
Insurance Company at Kansas City, 
Mo. (John G. Hoyt retiring as pres- 
ident and the post being occupied by 
Edward L. Foutch, former treasurer), 
the company is launching an aggres- 
sive drive for new business and is 
expanding its agency force both on 
the supervisory and agency plans. 
This work is under the personal di- 
rection of George L. Grogan who be- 
came manager of agencies for the 
Pyramid at the same time that Mr. 
Foutch was elected president. 

Mr. Grogan is a native of Arkansas 
who has had some twenty years’ ac- 
tive experience in life insurance 
agency work. He was at one time 
agency head of the former Bank Sav- 
ings Life and has been in that same 
capacity with the Federal Reserve 
Life of Kansas City, Kansas. He was 
also regional manager for the Lin- 
coln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and has gained a thorough 
understanding of production problems. 
It will be recalled that there were 
two Pyramid Life companies, the 
Pyramid Life of Missouri and the 
Pyramid Life of Kansas. The Mis- 
sourl unit is being absorbed and the 
Pyramid Life of Kansas will remain. 


New York Life Sales Up 
14% for March 


An increase of 14 per cent in the 
dollar volume of new applications for 
life insurance during March, 1936, as 
compared with March, 1935, was an- 
nounced today by the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 


State Life Observes 
**President’s Month” 

Field representatives of the State 
Life of Indiana in 27 states joined in 
the thirteenth annual “President 
Sweeney Month” campaign in honor of 
President Robert E. 
March. The activities of the March 
program closed with the “President’s 
Dinner” and entertainment, April 6, 
in the Indianapolis Athletic Club. Over 
200 home office employees were guests 
in recognition of their cooperation in 
the March campaign. The guest of 
honor—President Sweeney—was pre- 


Sweeney, in 


sented with a basket of roses and a 
scroll listing the applications written 
in his honor. 

Indiana, under the direction of 
George R. Wilson and Clarence S. 
Sweeney, general agents, scored the 
largest percentage of increase in pro- 
duction over March, 1935. Clarence S. 
Sweeney also led the entire field or- 
ganization in personal production. 
The “President Sweeney Month” cam- 
paign was planned and directed by 
Edward A. Krueger, manager, field 
service division. 


Thirty Per Cent Increase 
From New Plan 
Close scrutiny of agency results 
and a determination to work with 
agents in the field are held to be pri- 
mary factors in the building of a 
successful life insurance production 
force in the opinion of F. J. Seitz, 
agency manager of the American 
Home Life Insurance Company at To- 
peka, Kansas. Under the plan of 
agency development now being worked 
out by Mr. Seitz with the American 
Home Life, supervisors are used to 
operate personally with the company’s 
field men; pointing out weak spots in 
canvassing methods and aiding di- 
rectly in the close of sales which the 
local agent would otherwise forfeit. 
Effect of the system has been such 
as to ingrain a high degree of agency 
loyalty which is reflected in the fact 
that the company will show writings 
for the first quarter of this year about 
30 per cent above the same period 
last year. The month of March with 
the American Home Life was just 
double, from a _ business _ paid-for 
standpoint, the volume for March of 
1935. Assets of the American Home 
Life are now $1,646,652 of which 
government, state and municipal 
bonds constitute nearly $600,000 with 
first mortgage loans amounts to $411,- 
387 on properties valued at over 
$1,000,000. 

















Y 
ho ething Old 


The agreement entered into by 
the Equitable, Mutual and New York 
Life, relative to the abolition of re- 
bating, and the appointment of 
Grover Cleveland as referee has been 
warmly received, and hopes are ex- 
pressed that other companies will 
enter the compact. The Life Under- 
writers Association of New York has 
warmly endorsed the movement and 
has invited its members to express 
their willingness to co-operate by col- 
lecting information regarding rebated 
cases, and to take steps to see that 
rebaters, when discharged for such 
practices, be not employed by other 


companies. —The Spectator, Jan. 18, 
1906. 


Y 
— New 


‘If the present movement toward 
old-age protection and other forms 
of social security at the hands of 
the Government is to have any ef- 
fect on the life insurance business, 
it is most likely to stimulate a 
larger desire on the part of persons 
financially able to buy their own 
protection to secure their indepen- 
dence as secure as possible. How- 
ever desirable the protection meas- 
ures may be—and they are desir- 
able there are natural laws ap- 
plicable to the situation that in due 
time may be revealed in operation. 
However meritorious may be the 
relief demands, they that carry 
the load after an emergency period 
is passed will support only a given 
percentage of their dependent mem- 
bers.”—James Lee Loomis, Presi- 
dent, Connecticut Mutual Life 


Y 
:, 


Borrowed 


In 1934, life insurance companies 
in this country refused approximately 
320,000 applications for more than 
a billion dollars of life insurance from 
persons who were no longer insurable 
as normal risks. A greater proportion 
of these rejections were due to phys- 
ical impairments, and many of the 
applicants could have secured life 
insurance had they applied sooner. 


The Radiator, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


S omething True 


For the very wealthy man, my 
vision of life insurance is this 
when you die there is a first mort- 
gage placed upon every asset in 
your estate by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and nothing can be done 
with any of those assets until that 
first mortgage is taken care of. It 

definite obligation that comes 
at an indefinite time Vou 
insurance is the only asset 
matures at the same time that 
first mortgage comes due, and 
the only asset that matures in 
at that time.—Clinton David 
president, Estate Planning 
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Lehman, Parkinson Aid 


National A. & H. Week 


kent} 


asm for the observance o 
National Accident and Health Week 
\pi 10-25, | 

among underwriters of the line 


ias reached the boiling 
n t of the larger cities through 
suit the country. The official slogan 
adopted by all the companies—‘In- 
Earnings—Protect All” 
also the theme that will run through 
the nation-wide observance and, ac- 
cording to Harold R 
man of the general committee of Na 
Health Week, 


agents and brokers regard the slogan 


Gordon, chain 


tiona Accident and 
as a permanent one, not merely tied 
up with a “one week’s sales drive” 
a year-round advertising me 
effect is 
bound to be felt for many weeks after 


but a 
dium whose. stimulating 
ward 

While this enthusiasm has been 
generated in abundant quantities in 
practically all of the major cities, per 
haps the most ambitious program for 
next week is that arranged by the 
Health Club of New 
York whose special committee, headed 
by Leslie W. Winslow, 
Fund Indemnity, has planned three 


Accident and 
Fireman’s 


sales sessions, April 20-22, at 60 John 


Street, followed by a producers’ ban- 
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HARRY 8S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant and 
ictuary 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Telephone Franklin 4020 











quet at the Hotel Astor on Thursday. 
April 23. The guests of honor at the 
dinner will be Louis H. Pink, New 
York Superintendent of 
and Lewis Valentine, Police Commis- 
sioner of the City of New York. The 
police department, incidentally, will 
have a safety exhibit at the Sales 
Congress among those erected by the 


Insurance, 


companies. 

The accolade of approval from 
those in high places has been bestowed 
upon the week’s observance. In addi- 
tion the endorsement of National Ac- 
cident and Health Week by William 
A. Sullivan, insurance commissioner 
of the State of Washington and presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, spontane- 
ous expressions of official praise have 
emanated from governors of states, 
insurance commissioners and others. 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, in a letter addressed to Leslie 
W. Winslow, heartily recommended 


COMPANY OF 
Opposite Independence Hall 





heritage. 


The Girard Life Insurance Company aids 


. ° . | 
its agents and their clients to realize the 


First National Life 
Readies for Business 

At this writing, considerable com- 
ment and mystery surround plans of 
the First National Life Insurance 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo. It will 
be recalled that this company was 
incorporated December 26, 1935, legal 
details being handled at Kansas City 
by J. Grover Joyce, prominent attor- 
ney, on behalf of Eastern interests, 
The company’s capital stock is to be 
25,000 shares with a par value of $10 
each to be sold for cash or legal se- 
curities at a price of not less than 
$30 per share, thus creating surplus. 

The charter of the First National 
Life was granted on March 24. 








the aims and educational value of Na- 
tional Accident and Health Week, 
while Thomas I. Parkinson, president 
of both the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York and the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S., emphasized the security af- 
forded by accident insurance and 
praised the movement which is center- 
ing public attention upon this phase 
f insurance service. 


f rTOmse. 


Fragrant blossoms of spring forecast the 
arrival of luscious fruit. Foresight brings the 
promise of happiness in later life. Man's 
existence need not dwindle into the drab 
phenomenon associated with the autumn of 
life: it may be colored with pleasant antici- 
pations and renewed experiences, and 


adorned with the privileges which are man s 


- 


fruits of early plans for the older ages. 
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fmnss\ers 2) = COMPACT OPERATING 


TERRITORY 
—CLOSER COOPERATION 


r record of stability. 





; we pact operating territory—closer coopera- 
3A y-minded home office personnel. 
4—4 ymong lowa companies in lowa business 
ten, 1934. 
5—W ide range of modern policies. 
6—M and women written on equal terms. 
7—A ts’ direct mail advertising help. 
Choice territories now available—Write 


THE OLD LINE 


Cedar Rapids Wife 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Colonel C. B. Robbins, President 


_ C. B. Svoboda, Secretary 
Jay G. Sigmund Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 





Kansas Life Continues 
Last Year’s Fast Pace 
Moving progessively forward under 
the direction of Hugh T. Fisher as 
president, the Kansas Life Insurance 
Company, of Topeka, Kan., made a 
business gain of 100 per cent in 1935 
s against 1934 and has carried that 
impetus into the current year. A 
prominent life insurance attorney and 
well versed in life insurance manage- 
ment, President Fisher aims at build- 
solid institution in the Kansas 


& 


< 


ing a 
Lift 


Advertising Costs 
Subject of Study 


The results of a survey of life in- 


surance company expenditures for ad- 
vertising during 1935 
out for the first time at the Southern 
Agency Officers Conference to be held 
April 28-29 at the Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, the 
pices of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
This survey has been 


will be given 


Birmingham, under aus- 


search Bureau. 
completed under the direction of the 
Committee of 


Advertising Research 
S 


the Life Advertisers Association, of 
which Kenneth R. Miller of the Re- 
search Bureau is the chairman. 

A total of 46 companies in the 


United States contributed data to the 


present study. A similar survey was 


made last year and the results re- 
leased at the annual meeting of the 
Life Advertisers Association. With 


the figures for 1935 available it will 
be possible to make comparisons and 
to see what changes are being made 
by the life insurance companies in 
their advertising expenditures. 

A special effort has been made to 
have the results ready for the Bir- 
mingham meeting because it was 
largely at the suggestion of the 1935 
Southern Round Table of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association that the study 
of advertising costs was undertaken 
last year. This Agency Officers meet- 
ing will follow the Round Table talks. 








JUVENILE INSURANCE 


A plan for every purpose — 

issued from ages 1 day to 
1S years 

20 Payment Endowment at Age 85 

20 Payment Endowment at Age 65 

20 Year Endowment 

Educational Endowment at Age 18 


SINCE 1848 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND 
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Canadian Annuities 

r . 

lo Be Investigated 
Investigation of Canadian ygovern- 

ment annuities, with the possibility of 

their discontinuance, was called for 

through the 

the Canadian Dominion Senate of the 


recent authorization by 
appointment of a special committee to 
examine the operations of the Govern- 
ment’s annuity branch. Senator F. B. 
Black introduced the resolution, which 
stated that the Government is losing 
money on the sale of annuities. 





WEEKLY 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 


INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, 


Gen- 


Lincoln 


National, Mutual Benefit, Na 








tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
I March 14 ment March 21 ment March 29 ment Vpril 4 ment 
0ans 
On Farm Property ee sesecess $265,674 1.75 $314,508 2.55 $321,102 $3 $268,070 2. HN 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1,281,947 8.47 339,992 2.75 $1,925,417 19.95 610,907 6.11 
Total .... ee pe $1,547,621 10.22 $654,500 5.30 $2,246,519 23.28 $878,977 
Railroad Securities 
gSonds .... : $400,417 2.64 $124,000 1.00 $1,301,682 13.49 $486,738 1.87 
UE oe bb 6000665 5600000b 0000000000608 52,225 34 7.994 is 1,292 1 
Potad cc cccccccccccccccccccccsscoes $452,642 2.98 $124,000 1.00 $1,309,676 $488,030 1.88 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds ‘ : $6,366,878 42.05 2,425,934 19.64 $4,177,183 13.29 $5,187,084 1.8 
St ER ERS SR eee er 44,950 30 23,000 19 24,891 26 121,025 4 
ere Gipianene $6,411,828 12.35 $2,448,934 19.83 $4,202,074 $3.5 $ 08,100 Ox 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds.............- $5,038,250 33.27 $5,482,625 44.39 
CORRE. De caccdcccaasvovesce seees 108,875 72 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. 200,000 1.32 al al wale 
St County, Municipal............... 1,229,896 8.12 3,425,094 27.73 $1,888,575 19.58 $3,325,718 
BD ddnodnenddeecbcbdedonnsnaneae $6,577,021 43.43 $8,907,719 72.12 $1,888,575 19.58 $ 25,718 
Miscellaneous Securities 
i tvvuh+cuvesue.bewckescekbeokecaite $127,738 .84 $186,487 1.50 
RE inbndkesceGdnacnisceeiboeananwes 26,000 17 29,300 24 $2,000 02 
WED. Sbserdadcnascadacaweasesnvaes $153,738 1.01 $215,787 1.74 $2,000 2 
Recapitulation 
DE cunts avenasskeneiekkeiabnenacod $13,472,054 88.97 $11,644,540 94.28 $7,367,440 76.36 $8,999,540 89.99 
PUD encenencscneeensnncasceaeeeeeest 123,175 81 52,300 42 34,885 36 122,317 1,22 
EES IIE EEE ERE ALA 1,547,621 10.22 654,500 5.30 2,246,519 23.28 878,977 8.79 
PT. stsonenenenankenunad seccece ° $15,142,850 100.00 $12,351,340 100.00 $9,648,844 100.00 $10,000,834 100.00 
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Verdict: 


Aspects of Incontestability Clauses 


VERY purchaser of an article o) 

commodity of commerce is par- 

ticularly anxious to be assured 
that he obtains exactly what he pays 
for As a consequence, merchants of 
every kind and those in the business 
of selling service to the general public 
have adopted a motto which is uni- 
versally recognized: “The customer is 
always right.” 

Applicants for insurance are poten- 
tial purchasers thereof. The purchase 
price is represented by the premium 
and applicants for insurance have the 
ame anxiety with reference to the 
purchase thereof as have the buyers 
of commercial products. This fact was 
early recognized by the life insurance 
companies which adopted as a method 
to remove any doubt from the mind 
of the applicant the procedure of in 
corporating into a policy of life insur- 
ance an incontestable clause. 


Leaning Over Backwards 


Various States were also keen to re- 
move the possibility that in obtaining 
life insurance, an applicant merely 
purchased a lawsuit and adopted as 
part of the statutory regulations af- 
fecting life insurance companies, pro- 
visions that policies of life insurance 
companies should have incorporated 
therein an incontestable clause. The 
statutes are not uniform in phrase- 
ology nor do the companies employ 
identical language. As a result, this 
particular phase of life insurance 
policies has been the source of con- 
siderable litigation. 

Different results have followed in 
different States. In Mutual Life In- 

rrance Company of New York v. 
Hurni Packing Company, 263 U. S. 


167, an application had been made for 


a policy of life insurance on Sept. 2, 
1915. It was, in fact, executed on 
Sept. 7, 1915, but antedated to Aug. 


23, 1915. It was delivered Sept. 13, 
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1915. On July 4, 1917, the insured 
died. It was provided in the applica- 
tion “that the applicant, upon request, 
may have the policy antedated for a 
period not to exceed six months.” 

The payment of premium was stipu- 
lated to the 23rd of August, the re- 
ceipt of which was acknowledged, and 
subsequent premium payments to be 
made on the 23rd day of August there- 
after until the death of the insured. 
The policy also provided as follows: 

“Incontestability. This policy 
shall be incontestable, except for 
non-payment of premiums, pro- 
vided two years shall have elapsed 
from its date of issue.” 

Payment was resisted by the com- 
pany on the ground of fraud. The 
beneficiary claimed that the defense 
was barred by the defendant’s failure 
to contest within two years. 


Point of Litigation 


Two of the issues litigated were the 
meaning to be applied to the word 
“date” as contained in the policy and 
the effect that the clause has against 
the beneficiary where the insured had 
died within the period stipulated. 

Judgment for the beneficiary was 
affirmed. The court, by Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, stated: 


“The determination of the case 
depends upon the meaning of a 
clause in the policy as follows: 
*Incontestability. This policy shall 
be incontestable, except for non- 
payment of premiums, provided two 
years shall have elapsed from its 
date of issue.’ The trial court held 
that the words ‘its date of issue’ 
were to be construed as referring 
to the date upon the face of the 
policy, viz.: August 23, 1915; and 
this was also the view of the Court 
of Appeals. The first action taken 
by the Insurance Company to avail 
itself of the misrepresentation of the 
insured was on the 24th day of 
August, 1917, one day beyond the 
period of two years after the con- 


ventional date of the policy. lt 
is contended on behalf of the In- 
surance Company: (1) That the 
period of incontestability did not 
begin to run until the delivery of 
the policy, or, in any event, until 
its actual execution on September 
7th; and (2) That the policy was 
matured by the death of the in- 
sured, and the rights of the parties 
thereby became fixed so that the 
incontestability clause never be- 
came operative, even within the 
conventional limitation. 


First. The rule is settled that in 
case of ambiguity that construction 
of the policy will be adopted which 
is most favorable to the insured. 
The language employed is that of 
the company and it is consistent 
with both reason and justice that 
any fair doubt as to the meaning 
of its own words should be resolved 
against it. (First National Bank v. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 95 
U.S. 673, 678-679; Thompson vr. 
Phenix Insurance Co., 136 U.S. 
287.297; Imperial Fire Insurance 
Co. v. Coos County, 151 U.S. 452, 
162). 


The word ‘date’ is used fre- 
quently to designate the actual 
time when an event takes place, 
but, as applied to written instru- 
ments, its primary signification is 
the time specified therein. Indeed 
this is the meaning which its de- 
rivation (datus—given) most nat- 
urally suggests. In Bement & 
Dougherty v. Trenton Locomotive 
&c., Co., 32 N.J.L. 513, 515-516 
it is said: ‘The primary significa- 
tion of the word date, is not time 
in the abstract, nor time taken 
absolutely, but, as its derivation 
plainly indicates, time given or 
specified, time in some way ascer- 
tained and fixed; this the sense 
in which the word is commonly 
used. When we speak of the date 
of a deed, we do not mean the 
time when it was actually executed, 
but the time of its execution, as 
given or stated in the deed itself. 
The date of an item, or of a charge 
in a book account, is not neces- 
sarily the time when the article 
charged was, in fact, furnished, 
but simply the time given or set 
down in the account, in connection 
with such charge.’ This language 
was used in construing a provision 
of the New Jersey lien law to the 
effect that no lien should be en- 
forced unless summons be issued 
‘within one year from the date of 
the last work done, or materials 
furnished, in such claim’; and, spe- 
cifically applying it to that provi- 
sion, the court concluded: ‘And 
so “the date of the last work done, 
or materials furnished, in such 
claim,” in the absence of anything 
in the act indicating a different 
intention, must be taken to mean 
the time when such work was done 
or materials furnished, as specified 
in plaintiffs’ written claim.’ ” 


Here the words, referring to the 
written policy, are ‘from its date 
of issue.” While the question, it 
must be conceded, is not certainly 
free from reasonable doubt, yet. 
having in mind the rule first above 
stated, that in such case the doubt 
must be resolved in the way most 
favorable to the insured, we con- 
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clude that the words refer not to 
the tene of actual execution of 
the licy or the time of its de- 
livery but to the date of issue as 
specified in the policy itself. (Wood 
r. Arrerican Yeoman, 148 Iowa, 
100. !03-404; Anderson v. Mutual 
Life insurance Co., 164 Cal. 712; 
Harrington v. Mutual Life Insur- 
ance €o., 21 N.D. 447; Yesler v. 
Seattle. 1 Wash. 308, 322-323). It 
was competent for the parties to 
agree that the effective date of the 
policy should be one prior to its 
actua! execution or issue; and this, 
in ovr opinion, is what they did. 
Plainiy their agreement was effec- 
tive to govern the amount of the 
premiums and the time of their 
future payment, reducing the 
former and shortening the latter, 
and, in the absence of words 
evincing a contrary intent, we are 
unable to avoid the conclusion that 
it was likewise effective in respect 
of other provisions of the policy, 
including the one here in question. 
This conclusion is fortified by a 
consideration of the precise words 
employed, which are ‘from its (that 
is, the policy’s) date of issue’: or, 
in other words, from the date of 
issue as specified in the policy. It 
was within the power of the Insur- 
ance Company if it meant otherwise, 
to say so in plain terms. Not having 
done so, it must accept the con- 
sequences resuking from the rule 
that the doubt for which its own 
lack of clearness was responsible 
must be resolved against it. 


Second. The argument advanced 
in support of the second ground 
relied upon for reversal, in sub- 
stance, is that a policy of insurance 
necessarily imports a risk and where 
there is no risk there can be no 
insurance; that when the insured 
dies what had been a hazard has 
become a certainty and that the 
obligation then is no longer of insur- 
ance but of payment; that by the 
incontestability clause the under- 
taking is that after two years, pro- 
vided the risk continue to be in- 
sured against for the period, the 
insurer will make no defense against 
a claim under the policy; but that 
if the risk does not continue for 
two years (that is, if the insured 
dies in the meantime) the incon- 
testability clause is not applicable. 
Only in the event of the death 
of the insured after two years, it 
is said, will the obligation to pay 
become absolute. The argument is 
ingenious but fallacious, since it 
ignores the fundamental purpose 
of all simple life insurance, which 
is not to enrich the insured but to 
secure the beneficiary, who has, 
therefore, a real, albeit sometimes 
only a contingent, interest in the 
policy. 


It is true, as counsel for peti- 
tioner contends, that the contract is 
with the insured and not with the 
beneficiary but, nevertheless, it is 
for the use of the beneficiary and 
there is no reason to say that the 
incontestability clause is not meant 
for his benefi as well as for the 
benefit of the insured. It is for 
the benefit of the insured during 
his lifetime and upon his death 
immediately inures to the benefit 
of the beneficiary. As said by the 


Supreme Court of Illinois in 
Monahan v. Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co., 283 Ill. 136, 141: ‘Some of 
the rights and obligations of the 
parties to a contract of insurance 
necessarily become fixed upon the 
death of the insured. The benefici- 
ary has an interest in the contract, 
and as between the insurer and the 
beneficiary all the rights and obli- 
gations of the parties are not de- 
termined as of the date of the 
death of the insured. The incon- 
testable clause in a policy of in- 
surance inures to the benefit of 
the beneficiary after the death of 
the insured as much as it inures 
to the benefit of the insured him- 
self during his lifetime. The rights 
of the parties under such an in- 
contestable clause as the one con- 
tained in this contract do not be- 
come fixed at the date of the death 
of the insured.’ 


In order to give the clause the 
meaning which the petitioner as- 
cribes to it, it would be necessary 
to supply words which it does not 
at present contain. The provision 
plainly is that the policy shall be 
incontestable upon the simple con- 
dition that two years shall have 
elapsed from its date of issue;:— 
not that it shall be incontestable 
after two years if the insured shall 
live, but incontestable without 
qualification and in any event.” 
(Citing cases). 

Other aspects of the incontestable 
clauses of policies of life insurance 
are being adjudicated in courts of last 
resort of the various States and in 
passing thereon, the opinion in the 
Hurni case is being reflected in the 
decisions being made. 


Change of Beneficiary 


Thus, in Killian v. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 251 N. Y. 44, a 
policy had been issued to George Kil- 
lian upon his life, dated Nov. 28, 1923, 
the proceeds thereof payable to his 
wife, Victoria Killian. The insured 
reserved the right to change the bene- 


ficiaries which he subsequently did by 
an endorsement on the policy. By this 
change, the insurance was made pay- 
able to his wife and his four children 
in equal shares. The incontestable 
clause of the policy was as follows: 


“Incontestability — This policy 
(and the application therefor) 
constitutes the entire contract be- 
tween the parties and, except for 
non-payment of premiums, shall be 
incontestable after two years from 
the date of its issue.” 

On Oct. 20, 1924, the insured died. 
He was survived by his wife and four 
children. The widow filed a proof of 
claim and in November, 1924, the com- 
pany gave notice that it denied lia- 
bility on the ground of breach of war- 
ranty and fraud. Following this, and 
in March, 1925, the company paid to 
the widow $107, being the premiums 
collected during the life of the in- 
sured, and received from her a gen- 
eral release. The children were minors 
and no money was paid to them, nor 
was any release or other document 
signed by them or by any one in their 
behalf. Action on the policy was com- 
menced Feb. 23, 1928. 

After stating that the rule of New 
York is that under a policy in the 
form under review contest by the in- 
surer is too late if begun two years 
from the date of issue, though within 
the time allowed for contest the in- 
sured has died, the court remarked 
that the question as to how a contest 
may begin was still open. The com- 
pany argued that definite notice of 
rejection without anything further 
constituted a contest within the mean- 
ing of the policy. For the beneficiary 
it was urged that the notice of rejec- 
tion was unavailing unless followed 
within the prescribed time by a con- 
test ina court. Authorities were cited 

(Concluded on page 28) 


a digest of recent 


cases of interest 
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4b ome oan ae ¢ oars ‘ — 
THe MerrtrorovitaNn Litt INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
ORDINARY —$5,000 | 
HE featured policy of this company is their Ordinary-$5,000 Whole Life 
Policy. This policy is issued on an annual premium basis only and for a 
minimum amount of $5,000. The policy may be issued for odd amounts 
in excess of $5,000 for those individuals who do not desire a contract 
calling for continued premium payments over the entire life period. To 
such persons the company will issue their Whole Life policy for such amount } 
ss will give at the end of a definite term of years a paid-up value of a 
jesired even amount such as $5,000 or $10,000. ) 
As an illustration, assuming a prospect age 35 wishes to have $5,000 | 
paid-up insurance at the end of twenty years or when he reaches the age 
of 55, a $10,000 Whole Life policy issued at the age of 35, at the end of 
twenty years, has paid-up value of $5,370. For a slightly less amount of 
initial td. : . . 
al insurance $9,311, to be exact, the paid-up value is $5,000. The Phoenix Mutual Life 
premium rate for such a policy compares favorably with the rate for reqular Se 
20-payment life policies of other companies and at the same time the We regret very much that the and | 
policyholder has as carrying additional insurance for $4,311 over the article on page 16 of The Spectator of binin 
twenty-year period. . ° — t n 
—s _ April 2, concerning the dividend scale with 
y 
This policy will not be issued to married women. The maximum amount of the Phoenix Mutual of Hartford anno 
carried by the company on this policy (inclusive of existing and new insur- was in error in that we labeled the Life 
ance) is $100,000 on male lives between the ages of issue 30 and 60 with new scale as a general increase. We : : 
a scale decreasing by $5,000 at each age at issue from 30 to 20, at which Seaton wane tn eee ts anes ant 
age the limit is $50,000. The maximum amount carried decreases by ; oe g sing! 
$15,000 each year from ages 60 to 65, being $25,000 at age 65. that the new interest rate on the pro- mien 
ceeds of pelicies was 4 per cent, 000 
The policy will be issued with double indemnity at ages 20 to 55 with whereas the rate as determined by the saan 
@ maximum limit of $50,000. Waiver of premium disability may be had Beard of Directors of the compeny i an 
' f n _ sctors — anv is coset 
where the premium to be waived does not exceed $5,000. Female risks ~ ~ _ i. $27,0 
must be self-supporting and waiver of premium disability is issued to females to be 3% per cent. peri¢ 
at double the male rates. The company is not making a gen- i. ty 
Dn aes : z : eral increase in its dividend scale but vear: 
The automatic non-forfeiture provision incorporated in the policy provides hes adested a new formula offectiv — 
seat Sabo : Ss ¢ od aw . a effective 
for non-participating term insurance for the face amount plus the amount - ond 2 ° — long 
of any outstanding paid-up additions and of any dividend accumulations. July 1, 1936, which takes recognition tract 
The term [in years and number of whole months) for which such paid-up of lower interest earnings and at the ash 
term insurance will be continved shall be such as the cash surrender value same time provides for a larger dis- fice 
which is defined as the reserve on the American 3% basis, less a surrender cutiestion of enctinen from mastalite 
. b > « 
charge not to exceed $25.00 per thousand insurance, plus the reserve, at : . & . Or 
date of default, of any outstanding paid-up dividend additions and less and loading. As a result, the com- tract 
any indebtedness to the company) plus the amount of any dividend accumu- pany has apportioned as large a sum riod 
— _ = = = — {in os es at the then in total amount of dividends as it none 
attained age of the insured, when applied as a net single premium. 
9 ; - pp ee would have had the present scale been 15-ve 
Dividend illustrations on the Ordinary-Whole Life Policy $5,000 basis on continued. However, this adjustment will 
the 1936 scale which runs from May |, 1936 to April 30, 1937, is shown involves a change in the dividends on cont? 
below. individual policies; in many cases the eune 
sila aes ma : —= . . we dividend is larger than the corre- ment 
METROPOLITAN LIFE—ORDINARY $5,000 WHOLE LIFE : as rem 
POLICY sponding dividend under the present the 
Dividends Payable May 1, 1936, to April 30, 1937—Amer. 39% Reserve schedule. In a Sa particularly 35,06 
Dividend at End aia ts Cites in policies with larger reserves, the 
ividend at v ge at Issue 
f Year 25 30 35 10 15 50 55 60 new dividend is smaller. On all single T 
Premiums $85.40 $97.35 $112.80 $133.05 $160.20 $197.25 $248.20 $319.05 : e pie 
: oe ener tees = premium and full paid policies, the ig 
19 99 0) OR 98 ”) 5 20 87 19 49 rg 37 17 Loe ° f ioe tion 
2 «20.08 20.2 20.54 20.87 22.42 28.00 37.17 new dividend is less than the present 
20.46 20.74 21.08 21.52 22.08 23.90 29.78 39.28 ale and 
21.11 21.52 22.03 22.69 28.53 25.64 31.85 41.74 dividend. | 
21.86 22.4 23.16 24.06 25.19 27.6 34.23 44.51 : = amou 
Total dividend , - = ~ - Illustrations of the new dividend ‘a 
on . Gen - oc = - - Ts . 72 > ° “2 - sag co -o « 4 4 miun 
Total dividend 39.47 354.58 373.06 395.51 421.82 466.85 596.62 722.9% schedule and comparisons with the 
Total dividends . IS al 
0 years (97.38 525.15 558.56 597.82 642.40 712.02 859.01 1,074.11 present schedule are given on several 
. unit, 
plans in the table below: the 
the § 
10 Year Term (344%) at tl 
DIVIDEND SCHEDULE OF JULY 1, 1936 20 Premium Life (3%) AGE 30 ist Div. 5th Div. 10th Div incor 
Annual Life (39%) Ist 5th 10th 20th New Dividend.... 1.86 1.86 1.85 terly 
1st 5th 10th Oth AGE 30 Div. Div. Div. Div. Present Dividend.. 1.62 1.73 2.43 TI 
AGE Div Div Div Div New Dividend -- 490 5.50 6.43 9.11 Preceding Dividend ... ae bey 
New Dividend 4.92 5.24 5.73 7.08 Present Dividend... 4.23 5.17 7.05 9.70 (4th) (9th) The 
Present Dividend 1.21 1.76 6.07 6.87 Preceding Dividend ... = hay Re Full Paid Life (3%%) issue 
7 ling viden¢ 9 OB. 3.76 th) (9th) (19th) . 
Preceding Dividend a. bg 19th _ , New Present Preceding } more 
AGE (at (9th) (Leth) AGE 40 Age Dividend Dividend Age Dividend 
GS a New Dividend .... 5.55 6.88 7.65 10.88 on 264 - 2.62 depo 
New Dividend 5.57 6.11 6.92 8.64 Present Dividend.. 5.51 6.19 7.85 11.47 10 3.03 39 2.99 male 
Present Dividend.. 5.47 5.77 6.80 = 8.26 Preceding Dividend .. 6.00 7.08 10.94 50 2.75 49 2.78 
Preceding Dividend 5.68 6.19 ee (4th) (9th) (19th) 60 2.66 59 2.59 regu 
AGE 5 i) (9th) cbs AGE 50 70 aa. = 3.19 cable 
“ ° @ . . eek 80 . 79 3.79 
New Dividend 7.24 8.07 9.02 11.34 Mow Divited .... 132 8S OS a¢ tract 
Present Dividend 6.32 6.91 8.45 11.66 Present Dividend... 6.33 7.26 9.38 14.62 New dividend is based on July 1, 1936, ’ 
Preceding Dividend . 6.71 7.68 11.84 Preceding Dividend . 6.97 8.43 14.00 schedule. Present dividend and preceding divi- TI 
(4th) (9th) (19th (4th) (9th) (19th) dends are based on July 1, 1935, schedule. i 
f 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
4 PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
t Tt feature policy of this company is the Provident Providor which was 
placed in the hands of the field force in October, 1930. It has proven 
extremely popular both as an attention getter and also as in actual sales. 
In 1935 the total Providor contracts issued represented 10.2% of the paid- 
for issues of the company. 

The Providor policy calls for initial insurance of $1,000 to mature at 
ages 55, 60 or 65 providing $10 per month to the insured at maturity for 
life with a minimum guarantee of one-hundred months certain. The cash 

} values at maturity are $1,671, $1,499 and $1,337, respectively. For several 
years before maturity the cash value is in excess of $1,000 and during 

) this period if the policy becomes a claim by death the increased amount 
is payable to the beneficiary. 

The policy is issued for a minimum amount of $2,500 to standard male 
risks only. 

_ The full reserve is guaranteed on surrender beginning with the tenth 
Lineoln National Life year. Policy loans except to pay premiums, may be deferred for a period 
; eth : not exceeding six months. 
the Several rulings effective April 1, The automatic non-forfeiture provision provides for participating ex- 
oe } and t! ssuance of a new policy com- tended term insurance. The contract stipulates that the cash value, less 
re bining a single premium life contract any indebtedness, increased by any outstanding paid-up additions, will 
cale with immediate life annuity have been be applied at net single premium rates at the attained age. The extended 
‘ord : peggengr ys , Sahel term insurance is for the face amount or the cash value at date of default, 
the announce oy the Lincoln Nationa whichever is larger. 
We Life. On single premium autre "If a sum applicable to the purchase of extended term insurance shall 
: and annuity contracts, the maximum exceed the sum required to continue this policy in force as extended term 
ung } single premium, including single pre- insurance to the maturity date, the excess will be applied to purchase in 
oro- ) mium contracts in force, is to be $25,- like manner participating pure endowment insurance payable in one sum 
ent. -~ aoe ree bi ae life : a on the maturity date if the insured shall be then living. No accumulated 
the 000 except on combination life —_ or other dividends shall at any time be applied to the purchase of extended 
Fis annult ontract where the total is term insurance hereunder.” 
dis $2700 The minimum endowment The Providor policy may be issued with an accidental death benefit 
period for a single premium contract provision for the original face amount of the policy and with a total dis- 
en- is ten vears, endowments of nine ability provision for premium waiver only or, providing also a disability 
but | ; re ia a . income of $5 per month per $1,000 insurance with a six months waiting 
, years or shorter maturity will no period 
vive " } ics > Qin > ‘QQ i . . . . . . 
con } longer be issued. Single Pree con After maturity the income during the one-hundred months certain is 
3 tracts will not be issued until full participating. On the basis of the company's 4% interest rate the excess 
the ‘ash settlement is received at the home interest amounts to 35¢ per month for each $10 of income, making a total 
lis- fice or branch office of $10.35 payable each month per $1,000 of original insurance. At maturity 
ity : ee ; the insured may elect to provide a joint income to himself and any desig- 
a On annual premium insurance con- nated person, such income to continue without reduction as long as he 
tracts, the minimum endowment pe- lives, but to be reduced to two-thirds upon his death during the life time 
_ riod will be five years and the maxi- of the designated person after the one-hundred months certain period has 
a mum annual premium accepted for elapsed. ; 
en 15-year and shorter term endowments A supplementary family income agreement (of the level protection type) 
ent } will } a 000 oO ; ee may be issued with this policy within certain age limits. 
$5,000. n annus remiu is ‘ — 
on ; wie , at ee While the Providor policies may be selected to mature at ages 55, 60 
he contracts, annuities or retirement in- or 65, the Providor maturing at age 65 has proven the most popular. There- 
‘ome, the maximum annuity at retire- fore, we are showing the current (1936) dividends on this contract only. 
ee ment age will be $1,000 a month and The premiums and dividends shown are on the basis in use in 1936 and the 
ont the annual premium cannot exceed dividends are not guaranteed beyond December 31, 1936. 
rly 35,000. PROVIDENT PROVIDOR—3% BASIS 
he | " " $1,000 Insurance—Monthly Income 
rle . New 1080 Contract Dividend Illustration on Basis of 1936 Scale 
h The “1080” contract is a combina- : aad —Age at Issue—— = = 
e Po ° 2 . Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 10 45 50 5 
nt 10n of single premium life insurance Premiums a $27.16 $32.35 $39.49 $49.73 $65.35 $91.53 $143.35 
. ° oe . P > 35 95 ».59 3.2 7.3 9.31 14.55 
and immediate life annuity, with face : : + ; * 589 } ro 776 yt 14.58 
i amount of $1,000 per $1,080 of pre- ; edtea 1.78 5.44 6.13 6.93 8.24 10.73 15.59 
ne : a : . , 4 : ; ai 5.00 5.69 6.42 7.28 8.73 11.46 16.59 
he mium [he annuity income payable, ‘. a 5.25 5.94 6.70 7.66 9.25 12.18 17.58 
8 an amo hie oa ; Total dividends 15 years 89.19 100.78 114.82 134.71 165.18 218.54 *182.97 
‘al | san amount which the $1,080 por Total dividends 20 years 130.84 148.57 171.26 202.65 253.46 
unit, less regular single premium for — Ae ; 
the $1,000 of life insurance, will buy pee sees on eee 
at the regular annuity rates. This 
iv income may be payable monthly, quar- participating rates, both for the life mium rates on single premiums im- 
terly, semi-annually or annually. portion and the annuity, but the con- mediate annuities and on joint and 
There is no medical requirement. tract will participate in surplus dis- last survivor annuities. They took ef- 
The combination contract will not be tribution at the end of the 10th year, fect April 1, 1936. The new rates are 
, issued for less than one unit, nor which will increase the guaranteed in- on the standard table recently adopted 
| ‘ more than 25 units, or $27,000 total come payable. by most of the larger companies. This 


| deposits. It will be issued to both action will provide for reserves under 
| males and females at all ages and such annuity contracts upon the 
) regular non-forfeiture values appli- John Hancock Mutual American Annuitants’ Table of Mor- 
cable to the single premium life con- The John Hancock Mutual Life In- tality with interest at 3 per cent. 

6, tracts are available. surance Company of Boston, Mass., This change will not affect the pre- 
7. The consideration is based on non- recently announced increase in pre- mium rates on retirement annuities. 


a 
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Saving Your Heels By 
Using Your Head 


he only sure road—and shortcu 
iwecess in life 
through continuous and _ consistent 


planning and prospecting and by see- 


ng the people, Vaughan C. Chambers, 


Philadelphia for the Na- 
told the April 
incheon-meeting of the Plico Club 
office of the Philadelphia 


nanager at 
onal Life of Vermont, 


at the home 


said the 


getting 


Mr. Chambers most ap- 


method of prospects 


vas to go to centers of influence and 
ask for information. He advised 
against asking for too many names, 


aying two or three was sufficient. He 
ld his audience to realize the value 

working through groups, that when 
wrote one man in an organiza- 
“oo through it down the line. 


the, 
tion, to 
Meet people, circulate, get known, and 
people.” 

He declared it 
“every day of your life. Try 


know 
was necessary to 
prospect 


to save your heels by using our head 


another, 


one reason Ol 

made, it is often probable that the 
prospect will take out accident and 
health coverage. Mr. Brovan, feel- 


ing that it’s a poor rule which does 
not work both ways, admits that the 
reverse is equally true as regards ac- 
health calls 
way for life 


cident and insurance 


paving the insurance. 











RETIRING ON SCHEDULE 


When the prospect tells you that he 
will retire at age 60 without the aid of 
life insurance, ask him if his original plans 
didn't call for retirement at age 55. 
When he says “yes’’ (and he will say just 
that, if his memory hearkens back far 
enough), ask him to tell you exactly what 
is going to keep his retirement age from 
jumping up again to age 65 or 70. The 
only way he can be absolutely sure is 
to definitize his plan with life insurance. 
—The Emancipator, Lincoln National 








cannot be 


Prospecting 


insurance selling is 


Tries to Look Like Life 
Insurance Man 


Royal D. Smalley, Seattle, Wash., 
representative of the Penn Mutual 
Life, does a lot of things “the old. 
fashioned way,” but he does manage 
to sell a considerable volume of life 
insurance every year. For example, 
writing in the Penn Mutual, company 
publication, he states that he sees a 
lot of people, friends and relatives and 
referred leads. He “circulates around 
all the time where business might be” 
and tries to look like a life insurance 
man. In fact, he carries a briefcase 
as much to look the part of his job 
as for the utility of that article, havy- 
ing been told by some other salesmen 
that they never carry a briefcase be 
cause it immediately suggests life in- 
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will 
ment: 
conel 


have 
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ca surance to the prospect. AV 
Objectives were necessary, he said, Life Another point where he disagrees 
because “if you know where you want with many others concerns the use of 
to get, it is easier to get there. Don’t the rate book. Mr. Smalley finds that ow’s 
lose contact with your objectives.” Educational Policies most of his clients are interested in nect 
He then went on to discuss plan- . Dior ' the cost of life insurance and also that Bet 
ning, declaring “if you won’t do your Pay Dividends thev are likely : : . : 
: : ey are more likely to maintain their } buy h 
thinking and planning, who will? “The Massachusetts Department of protection if they know in advance insur 
Every day you have to plan who you Labor and Industry furnishes some exactly what they will have to put eye 
are going to see, when you are going valuable information on the subject asia for 0 in edbeenen. Ye: 
to see them, what you are going to of children’s educational policies. The Another thought advanced by Mr. ovens 
say, and what you think the prospect growing tendency of the multitudes Smalley was: “I average about an of th 
will say. Plan to sell a man not for to appreciate the value of education hour a day for five days each week in tages 
today but for ‘five, ten, twenty years will find this conerete evidence con- reading about this business, especially | Toda: 
from now. Don’t sell a policy, sell a vincing,” the “Life Aetna-izer” points in our insurance papers.” event 
plan. And minimize the cost. out and lists the following items for catia } Me 
“Get a formula for your case plan- special emphasis: = — " as 
ning. Make it an absolute rule that co acre man earns about Sell the Night Worker ee 
you won't start out in the morning $45,000 between the ages of 14 and 60. Some years ago an alert life insur- curits 
unless you have a definite plan. “The high school graduate earns ance salesman discovered that night wall i 
Every Saturday plan for next week; about $78,000 between the ages of 18 workers are easy to see and often policy 
every month plan for the next month, and 60. easy to sell. There are thousands of The 
and at the end of every year plan for “The college or technical school men in responsible positions whose such 
the next year.” graduate earns about $150,000 be- work is done between sunset and the do v 
tween the ages of 22 and 60. early morning hours. Time hangs use t 
Added Commissions From “Now, on this basis, figure out the heavy on their hands and a visitor is life j 
value of an educational policy.” always welcome. will ¢ 
H. & A. Sales if 
In many cases the successful life ) it up 
insurance agent finds that accident THE VALUE OF EDUCATION AS AN INVESTMENT one | 
and health insurance is a source of DISTINGUISHED MEN OF AleERICA failed 
income which forms a perfect adjunct a Member Distineeished iii and 
to his work, in the opinion of D. M. Which Statistics Educational in Business, Science of Attaining make 
Brovan, agency supervisor of the Are Based Aeneas and the Arts Distinction induc 
rary Rees 5,000,000 Uneducated 31 1 in 161,290 
United Benefit Life Insurance Com- 5 33.000,000 Common Schoo! 808 lin 40841 It 
pany and the Mutual Benefit Health 2,000,000 High School 1,245 lin 1,606 the p: 
& Accident at Omaha, Nebraska. 1,000,000 College 5,758 1 in 73 2 you j 
Agency Man Brovan pointed out CHANCES OF ATTAINING SUCCESS sary 
that the many contacts which a good A man with a common school education has 4 chances think 
life insurance producer necessarily One with a high school education has....... 102 chances true. 
makes put him in touch with a host One with a college education has............ 945 chances Wh 
of potential accident prospects. To the uneducated man’s single chance } upon 
Where the life insurance sale, for j specis 
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Helping the Prospect To 
Phink and Feel 


It ha een said that if any man 
will th seriously for a few mo- 
ments it life insurance he will 
conelud hat it is a good thing to 
have the mere thinking does 
not a} t to much by way of get- 


ting the prospect 
to buy a policy. 

Everybody to- 
day seems to be 
thinking about 
life 
and, in a friendly 


insurance, 


way, recognizing 
that it is a good 
thing. The rea- 
son they do not 





buy is because 


they are thinking 


A Walter Cluff 


Feature 


it in terms 
other fel- 


about 
of the 


low’s needs and do not definitely con- 
nect vith their own requirements. 

Before any man will be inclined to 
buy he must be brought to think about 
insura! in relation to one particu- 


lar need he has for it. 


Years ago the sales talk hinged 
around the policy contract, the safety 
of the company, the general advan- 
tages of life insurance, its popularity. 
Today, those things are taken for 
granted 

Men do not buy life insurance now 


because everybody else is buying it; 
not doubt the safety and se- 
the company; they are pretty 
well informed regarding the different 
policy contracts. 

The conditions of the times are 
such that the sales talk today has to 
two things: The particular 
prospect has, righ now, for 
and the appeal that 
will effectively arouse his emotions. 

If you fail to sell, you can charge 


they do 
curity of 


do wit 
use the 


life insurance, 


it up to yourself that you failed in 
one or both of these things: You 
failed select the definite, pressing 
and present need, or you failed to 
make the emotional appeal that would 


induce the prospect to buy insurance. 

It requires a financial sacrifice, on 
the part of nearly every prospect that 
you interview, to provide the neces- 


sary premium for the insurance. I 
think we can all agree that that is 
true. 

What is it, then, that will prevail 


upon men to undergo a sacrifice? A 


licy will not; the soundness 


special! 


gland Selling 


and security of your company will 
not; the general acceptance of the 
value of life insurance will not. 

A man can be brought to undergo 


life 
insurance policy, providing you show 
him definitely and specifically that he 
the and 
providing you can appeal, in a strong 
effective emotions. 
This is the age of emotional selling. 

definitely 


the sacrifice necessary to buy a 


has a need for insurance, 


and way, to his 


So, we can state quite 
that the whole problem of selling life 
insurance today centers around two 
things: The the definite 


need, the appeal to the emotion. 


selection of 


Says Insurance Agents 
Talk Too Much 


The policyholder’s viewpoint is al- 
ways both interesting and valuable to 


the life agent, especially when he 
elects to offer sincere criticism of the 
manner in which insurance is pre- 


sented to him as the following lay- 
man’s letter on this subject does. It 
appeared in Equitable Agency Items: 

*“Most insurance men talk too much, 
but, to judge from my experience, it is 
not the amount of that 
leaves one uninterested; it is the fact 


conversation 


that they use many terms that should 
never be used when talking to a pros- 
pect. 

“I can remember very well some 
years ago when the agents who called 
on me were all talking ‘accelerative 
endowments.’ I was so dumb I did not 
know what they meant, and too proud 
to admit I did not understand. There- 
fore, it was a year before I discovered 
what they were talking about.” 








THINGS TO REMEMBER 


Failures result from: 

Not calling on enough prospects to make 
the law of averages work for you. 

Not interviewing the right prospects. 

Seeing prospects at inopportune times. 

Not working when you don't feel in the 
mood. 

Talking too much or saying the wrong 
thing when closing. 

Spending too much time in the old swivel- 
chair. 

Knocking the other fellow. 

Misrepresenting your contract 
make a sale. 

Going around with a grouch, or with an 
apology. 

Injecting too much stage stuff into your 
approach and interview instead of 
acting sincerely. 

Not keeping your prospect list full_— 

George Washington Life 


just to 











Finding New Leads In 


A & H Business 


A great many life insurance sales 
have, during the 
turned to the health and accident field 


men depression, 


for sources of new revenue and re 
mained there, with a fair proportion 
of their time both for the added com 
the 


are able to dig up. 


missions and for new leads they 


It seems to be that almost any man 
will admit to himself and to you that 
there is always a chance that he may 
become incapacitated through accident 
when he would never admit for a mo 
ment the possibility of death. Then, 
too, the prospect of so much a week, 
doctor and hospital bills taken care 
of, a given sum for an eye, a leg or 
an arm, all seem to loom up much 
closer to the average man’s picture of 
his own problem than the eventuality 


of death. Once a man becomes a 
client for such coverage it is, of 
course, easier to arrange for a 
thoughtful survey of his life insu) 
ance needs. 


Using Emotional Appeal 
For Closing 


There can be no doubt but that a 


good, strong emotional appeal has 
closed more life insurance cases than 
all of the dividend and cost data eve) 
assembled. While the 


built upon cold and precise mathemat- 


business is 


ical formulae, it was founded in hu- 
man emotions, and such emotions will 
always be a part of the selling of life 
policies. Cultivating the ability to 
utilize emotional appeals involves no 
part of a Hollywood education, and 
But 
the salesman will have to have a real 
appreciation of human nature and hu- 
man values and be utterly sold on the 
capacity of life insurance to solve the 
financial problems of humanity. 


soft music will not be required. 


Luxuries vs. Necessities 
Today, as always, the strongest 
competition that life insurance has to 
face, barring possibly the gambling 
instinct, are luxury products. Most 
people are careful enough to make 
that they have enough for 
and then settle 
make up their minds between the pur- 
chase of protection or a new car, or 
a trip to the Yellowstone. Fortunate 
is the agent who is able to install life 
insurance where it really belongs—in 
the class of necessities. Then he does 
not have to meet luxury competition 


certain 


necessities down to 


at all. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


William H. Kingsley, newly elected president of the 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, was the guest of honor 

a recent dinner given in Philadelphia by the General 
Agents Association of the company. The dinner was at- 
tended by fifty Penn Mutual general agents from all parts 
of the country, the company’s home office executives, and 
members of the board of trustees. 

The Northwestern Life & Accident Co. of Seattle has 
completed a reinsurance arrangement with the Occidental 
Life of Los Angeles on all of its life insurance business, 
thus enabling the Seattle company to concentrate its 
efforts in the accident and health field in which it has 
pecialized since its organization. 

Kenilworth H. Mathus, formerly supervisor of publica- 
tions for the Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, and now 
associated with the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
was tendered a testimonial dinner April 6, by his former 
associates in the Connecticut Mutual. 

Thomas F. Lawrence, president of the Life Insurance 
Co. of Detroit, which took over the business of the old 
Detroit Life, announces that the new company has re- 
financed all of the indebtedness of the old company and 
a loan of $373,000 repaid to the R.F.C. 

Announcement of the designation of April as McLain 
Month in honor of Vice-President James A McLain has 
been made to the field forces of the Guardian Life of 
America, New York, by President Carl Heye. A baseball 
contest has been devised calling for a game each day in 
\pril except Sundays. 

The Jefferson Standard Life, the Pilot Life, the Cone 
interests and Mock-Judson-Voerhinger, hosiery manufac- 
turers, all of Greensboro, N. C., donated $25,000 for the 
relief of more than 500 persons made homeless by the 
velone which swept over the southern section of that city. 

Election as vice-president and general manager of the 
Western Reserve Life of San Angelo, Tex., for one day 
will be the reward to the agent of the company who wins 
first place in the production contest being conducted dur- 
ng April in honor of the birthday of A. F. Ashford, vice- 
president and general manager of the company. 

The South Coast Life of Beaumont, Tex., has been 
organized with $25,000 capital and licensed by the Texas 
Board of Insurance Commissioners. 

In honor of President Emry C. Green, agents of the 
Pilot Life of Greensboro wrote $4,717,607 new business 
in March. It was the largest production in a single month 
in the company’s history. 

fhe National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn., has 
opened an office at Dalton, Ga., in charge of D. H. 
Delinger, formerly of Rome, Ga. 

The agency organization of the Great National Life of 
Dallas is observing April as President’s Month in honor 
of the birthday of President S. J. Hay. The company is 
stressing quality rather than quantity production. 

President Guy W. Cox of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life of Boston, commencing a personal tour to various 
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IN HOME OFFICANI 


sections of the country, will meet various groups of the 


company’s agents. | 

The Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me., has set asid | Th 
the month of April for a special drive in honor of R, E, ment 
Irish, second vice-president of that company. The goal in th 
for the month is $1,200,000—$300,000 a week. the | 

The annual meeting of agency forces of the Farmers & in M 
Bankers Life of Wichita, Kans., was held at Excelsior assis 
Springs, Mo., recently. | Th 
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LL personal producers who like ham and eggs, with ) Gene 

















soft or hard rolls, and who have written one mil- N. Y 
lion dollars or more of life insurance during the present John 
club year, are urged to communicate with Harry T. Engl 
Wright, chairman of the Million Dollar Round Table, Indi: 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, and arrange for York 
the 1936 breakfast rally at Boston on Sept. 22. It will } Life, 
be necessary to send along $5 as evidence of good faith and 
and also, this year, each candidate for membership 
in this exclusive organization will be required to furnish H 
letters from general agents or managers giving the t] 
amounts of paid business in all companies. A list of of L 
those already qualified and registered for this year’s chai 
meeting will be published in a May issue of this ies 
magazine. prog 

e chan 
Only thirty of the 313 legal reserve life insurance } mem 
companies of America are represented in the last pub- the | 
lished list of Million Dollar Round Table members and Sess) 
only five of those companies show more than five mee’ 
representatives on the list. The Equitable Life tent 
Assurance Society leads with 25 members in eleven | pens 
different cities, with New York, Chicago and Phila- sion: 
delphia the leading centers of the big business—as the / idea 
same cities are for the group as a whole. About one- ance 
third of the membership played their roles in these whic 
three, formerly The Children’s Hour—if I may be par- Con 
doned for a divergence in the Frank Sullivan manner. 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life furnished seventeen | z 
members of the group at the Des Moines convention seve 
registration with fourteen from the Penn Mutual Life } suns 
next. The other companies having more than five cour 
members were the Northwestern Mutual, eight, and it p 
seven from the Union Central Life. mat 
a InvO 
Despite the fact that a comparatively large propor- neal 
tion of the large writings came from the metropolitan \ - 
centers of the country, the life agents who have been the 
able to register a million or more of production annually at 
are distributed pretty uniformly over the United | =, 
States, as are the companies they represent. The life met 
companies on the last published membership roll, aside ouy 
from the leaders already mentioned, are as follows: } bent 
be 


The Aetna, Connecticut Mutual Life, Connecticut \ 
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TE By Frank Ellington 
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} 
with ) General Life, Canada Life, Guardian Life, Home Life, 
mil- N. Y., Jefferson Standard Life, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
sent John Hancock Mutual, National of Vermont, New 
y T. England Mutual, Franklin Life, Occidental Life, 
able, Indianapolis Life, Kansas City Life, Mutual of New 
for York, Minnesota Mutual, Montana Life, Pacific Mutual 
will } Life, Prudential, Provident Mutual, New York Life 
aith and the Southland Life. 
ship } e 
nish . cans 7 . 
the HE Million Dollar Round Table was organized at 
saa the Memphis convention of the National Association 
at of Life Underwriters in 1927 with Paul Clark the first 
this chairman. It started as a breakfast meeting, hurried 
through before the start of the day’s regular convention 
program, but as the membership grew and the inter- 
change of ideas gained in interest and value to the 
nce } members, the session was extended—beginning with 
ub- the Toronto meeting in 1930—to a separate all day 
and session. During the past few years the Round Table 
five meetings have been planned with all the care and at- 
sife tention devoted to the general sessions and the printed 
ven proceedings of the star producers’ addresses and discus- 
la- | sions furnish a source of virile and practical selling 
the ! ideas. It is anticipated that a record breaking attend- 
ne- ance of this group will feature the Boston meeting, 
pse which is planned for a day in advance of the regular 
ar- convention opening the week of Sept. 20-25. 
er. e 
en | There is no doubt but that the writing of fifty o 
on seventy-five policies by one agent between sunrise and 
fe ? sunset is an impressive sort of accomplishment and, of 
ve course, there also is no doubt but that the man who does 
nd it plans and works for weeks in advance lining up the 
material for the big record. Usually such efforts will 
involve asking the client to cooperate rather whole- 
r- heartedly in an enterprise which confers nothing in 
:n the way of added benefits to him. As a matter of fact, 
on the idea of holding up his protection until next May 11 
ly at half past three in the afternoon might, it seems to 
od | me, strike some men as somewhat ridiculous. Life 
fe Msurance protection is a serious matter with those who 
le buy it and should not, with the client’s knowledge, be 
j made a part of a game or contest for a chicken vs. 
it deans dinner. 


MNEWS 


ICAND THE FIELD 


AGENCY NEWS 


The Home Life of New York announces the appoint- 

ment of Charles E. Fritsche, as assistant general agent 
in the Martin Agency at St. Louis. Mr. Fritsche entered 

the life insurance business in 1933 as a personal producer 

in Mr. Martin’s agency and later became an agency field 


assista 


| The Guardian Life of America, New York, has appointed 


} 




















Lynn S. Broaddus as manager of an agency in Chicago, 
effective April 10. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York, reports that the paid business of his agency in 
March was $1,687,563, as compared with $1,881,115 in 
March, 1935. For the year to date the paid business was 
$5,987,620, as compared with $11,176,359 for the same 
period last year. 

Clarence A. Ross, who has been a large producer in the 
Luther & Kiefer agency of the Aetna Life in New York, 
has been appointed a supervisor in the Charles J. Zim- 
merman general agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
at Newark. N. J. 

William H. Kierstead of Newark has resigned as gen 
eral agent of the Home Life in New Jersey and joined the 
agency of the Penn Mutual Life in Philadelphia. 

In line with its expansion program in Texas, announced 
by State Mutual, Worcester, Mass., when it entered the 
state in January, Walter S. Symonds has been appointed 
general agent in San Antonio. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agents of 
the Union Central Life of Cincinnati in New York, had 
a total paid-for business for March of $2,308,035. 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines announced the ap- 
pointment of W. K. Niemann, its Madison, Wis., agency 
manager, as manager of the home office agency in Des 
Moines. 

Judd C. Benson, assistant superintendent of agencies of 
the Union Central Life, Cincinnati, has been appointed 
manager of the Cincinnati Agency of that company. 

J. Frank Trotter, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York at Kansas City, has announced the appointment of 
Kenneth J. Patzman as service representative of the office. 

Walter Ford, assistant superintendent of the Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada district of the Prudential of Newark, has 
been promoted to the position of superintendent of Halifax, 
N. S. 

Leon H. Buckle has been appointed manager of the 
Camden, N. J., ordinary agency of the Prudential of New- 
ark. 

Floyd West & Company, insurance managers at Dallas, 
have opened a life department and have been appointed 
Texas general agents for the Manhattan Life of New 
York. 

M. Wiley Hulsey has been appointed a general agent 
of the Ohio State Life at Dallas, Tex. He was formerly 
associated with the Alliance Life of Peoria. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Reuben H. Reiffin has been appointed branch manage) 
of the Home Life at Newark. He entered the company’s 
service at Paterson, N. J., in 1934 and shortly became one 
of its large producers. 

Charles J. Kelly, Jr., formerly co-manager at Butte, 
Mont., for the Prudential of Newark, has assumed charge 
of one of the Minneapolis offices of the company. 

Frank B. Summers, who has been agency director for 


(Continued on next page) 
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COMPANY CHANGES—Continued The following promotions and transfers took place jy 
the Home Friendly Insurance Co. of Maryland: Staff Map. 


: nl a oe < Gace burl ae = ager Ward of Washington, D. C., to manager at Easton r 

Md.; Agent A. Holveck of Wilmington, Del., as staf Cha 

\. Cameron, who for many — ae vice-president manager at Washington, D. C.; Agent J. Segal of Pitts. L 

ary of the Great Southern Life of Dallas, as well burgh, Pa., as assistant manager of Pittsburgh, Pa., and supe 

; abedarantes warned to the eee full-time Agent William Clark Gallagher of Chester, Pa., as assist- dost 

" n the capacities formerly occupied by him. ant manager of the same district. j Sou' 

Hare G. Walton, formerly actuary of the Buffalo J. R. Wandless, who has been manager for the Canada G 

Mutual Life, Buffalo, N. Y., was appointed assistant Life Assurance Co. in Great Britain for the past seven. Mid 

t the Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me. teén years has retired. W. P. Braund, long with the spec 

Judge John H. Pickett of Taylor County, Ky., British office of the company, succeeds him. wau 

ecepted the post of manager of the Louisville offic: The Travelers of Hartford has appointed Palmer Ander- } Je 

Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia and will move son, St. Paul, as field assistant in that territory for the | turn 

Louisville as soon as court matters are wound up and life, accident and group departments. } Vert 

ignation accepted The Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga has appointed TI 

The Home Life of New York has appointed two brancl Layden L. Stroud as manager at Dallas to fill a vacancy | A. I 

nanage r the middle west. Kaare Krogh and Fre caused by the recent resignation of T. L. Bond. Ni 

B. Fairbairn, as a partnership, became branch manage} H. J. Southern, Jr., has been appointed manager of the ager 

newly equipped offices at Chicago and Russel H. Moore underwriting department of the Union Mutual Life of 

branch manager at Lansing, Mich. Portland, Me. 
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The l’yramid Life of Little Rock, Ark., has appointed 
Charles E. Gaunt as agency supervisor for Arkansas. 

L. E. DeLoach of Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed 
ndent of the Gulf Life of Jacksonville at Val- 
succeeding A. C. Grose, who has gone with the 


super! L¢ 
dosta, Ga., 
Southern Life. 

Geor Bond, formerly educational 
Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma City, has been appointed 
igent for the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 


director for the 


special! 
wauket 

John L. Carter, 
there as district manager of the National Life of 


formerly of Martinsville, Va., has re- 
turned 
Vermont. 

The State Mutual Life of Massachusetts has appointed 
A. Ewell Jones as manager at Fort Worth, Tex. 

Nelson G. Cawein has been appointed a district man- 


ager of the Ohio State Life at Hamilton, Ohio. 


COMPANY REPORTS 

The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis re- 
ports the largest first quarter sales of regular business 
in its history, totaling $15,886,025. This compares with 
$12,409,639 of ordinary insurance sold in the same period 
of 1935. Total new business including group was $16,- 
785,501, compared with $14,508,029 in the first quarter of 
last year. 

The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., re- 
ports that during the first quarter of 1936 paid business 
equaled that of the first quarter of 1935, but that reduc- 
tion in lapses resulted in an increase in insurance in force. 
The amount in force as of April 1 was approximately 
$331,000,000. 

The Occidental Life of 
in March by putting on its books $9,672,000 new insur- 
ance, a gain of 73.3 per cent over March, 1935. The com- 
pany now has insurance in force of $216,000,000. 

The Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia reports an in- 
crease of 18 per cent in sales of life insurance in March 
as compared with March, 1935. 

The Southern Standard Life of Houston, which 
ceeded the National Standard Life more than a year ago, 
shows total assets of $1,332,592 in its annual statement 
as of Dec. 31, 1935, as compared with $778,168 at the 
close of 1934. 
$8,175,000 the year previous. 

March new business of the Bankers Life of Des Moines 
was the biggest for the year to date. The total of $5,705,- 
164 was an increase of nearly 12 per cent over the total 
for March, 1935. 

New business written by the Fidelity Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia during March showed a gain of 21.6 per cent 
over the corresponding month of last year. 

A report from the Northern Life of Canada indicates 
its sales of new paid ordinary business during the first 
quarter of 1936 are 21 per cent greater than during the 
same period of 1935. The sales of group insurance have 
increased substantially also. 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska has recorded its third 
consecutive monthly gain in business issued in 1936. The 


Los Angeles set a new record 


suc- 


Insurance in force was $8,535,000 as against 


or 


March increase over the same month in 1935 was 20.8 per 
cent. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Underwriters’ Association will 
with Roger B. Hull, 


The Des 
hold its 


Moines Life 
April meeting on April 22, 


managing director of the National Association, as speaker. 
(Continued on next page) 


THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


T was on a bleak winter day some twenty-six years 
| ago that an insurance agent drove a wagon and team 
Nebraska. So 
piercing was the cold that the horses wore “walking 


toward a farmhouse near Columbus, 
blankets” and the man in the seat had other and heavie1 
blankets over his knees. Around his ears was wrapped 
On his hands were thick mittens. Not 
yet had electrical foot heaters been invented. There- 
fore the man had a dog huddled at his feet to aid in 
preventing them from freezing. Arrived at his destina- 
tion, the agent found himself scarcely able to talk be- 
cause of the biting wind. The farmer took pity on him 
and invited him in to lunch with his family of a wife 
and two daughters. Presently the agent thawed out 
enough and, fortified by a substantial meal, plunged 


a woolen scarf. 


into his business of selling the farmer an accident and 
health insurance policy. The sale 
again went forth into the cold and on to other and big 


made, the agent 


ger sales. » 


UST a few weeks ago an aged farmer walked into 
J the office of the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association and the United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company at Omaha, Nebraska. He told a clerk that 
he had carried his accident policy Mutual 
Benefit since it was sold to him “before my wife and 
daughters died.” Because of his confidence in that poll 
cy, soundly bolstered by several small claims promptly 
paid throughout the years, he had at once taken out a 
life insurance policy with the United Benefit when the 
accident association formed the life company as its run- 
Now the old man wanted a small and tem- 


with the 


ning mate. 
porary loan on his policy. 
not enough. He wasn’t sure the young fellow knew his 
business. This matter was mighty important to him. 
The size of the office and the number of employees 
daunted him a little but he vowed he’d deal with no one 
but the president himself. Because the president of the 
United Benefit is easier of access to those with legiti- 
mate errands than is usually the case with large cor- 
instantly 


No, dealing with a clerk was 


porations, the old farmer’s request was 
granted. Pridefully he made his way to the office of 
Dr. C. C. Criss, head of the United Benefit and also 
head of the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident. A mo- 
ment the two men glanced at each other in greeting. 
Then President Criss said in amazement: “I remember 
you. You are the man to whom I sold an accident and 
health policy years ago when this company was just 
starting. I remember it well because it was such a cold 
day and the hot lunch you and your family gave me was 


a blessing.” 
® 


the first meeting of those two men and their second 


encounter had seen the Mutual Benefit Health & Ac- 
cident grow from an idea fo a great institution. It had 
also witnessed the formation of the United Benefit Life 
and that company’s fine growth. It had seen President 
Criss rise from a struggling individual who was sales- 
man, company manager, claim adjuster and everything 
else at $40 per month to be head of a wideflung organ- 
ization. he moral is easy. The sales courage that 
carried a man outdoors in the dead of a Nebraska win- 
ter to bring indemnity protection to others, as well as 
reward to himself, will always win admiration and suc- 


| ing quarter century or so that had elapsed between 


cess. 
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The National Association of Life Underwriters wil! The Kansas City Life Underwriters’ Association hax A 








probably be asked to hold its 1937 meeting at Houston. appointed a safety committee. Herbert A. Hedges, gen 

Tex t was indicated by the sentiment of underwriters eral agent of the Equitable Life of Iowa, is its chairmay 

expressed at a meeting in Houston recently called by Pres- The Actuarial Club of St. Louis has elected the follow. 
ident H. Kenneth Cassidy of the state association. ing officers: President, Donald B. Warren; vice-president N 

Carroll C. Day, general agent for Oklahoma of the W. Dean Wall, and secretary-treasurer, Elmer Gerlitz. ; K 
Pacific Mutual, addressed the banner meeting of the J. S. Roseberry, president of the South Carolina Life pages 
Wheeling Life Underwriters on March 16 on “The Phi- Underwriters’ Association, telegraphed local associations j packe 
losophy of Life.” to send delegations to Columbia to oppose the enactment title 
The Chicago Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, of the provision increasing the life insurance premium tax | comp 
held a meeting on April 6 at which John Morrell, associate Harvey M. Gayman of the Mutual Life of Canada has life ir 
manager, Lustgarten Agency, gave a talk on “The Seven been elected president of the Life Underwriters’ Associa. Life 
Pillars of Wisdom.” tion of St. Catharines, Ont., to fill the unexpired term of } has b 
The High Point (N. C.) Life Underwriters’ Associa- H. L. Turner, resigned. throu 
tion has elected W. C. Idol, Jr., president; W. Lawrence The eleventh annual sales congress of the Life Under. insur 
Clark, secretary-treasurer, and Henry L. Buck, Jr., assist- writers of Northwestern Ohio was held in Toledo recently. him t 
ant secretary-treasurer. under the auspices of the Toledo Association. exten 
President H. Kenneth Cassidy of the Texas Association The Life Underwriters’ Association of Lima, Ohio, ha: tenth 
of Life Underwriters has announced June 26-27 as the been incorporated by O. N. Young, T. Carl Jansen, Walte: ing, | 
dates for the annual meeting in Fort Worth, Tex. F. Ebersbach and V. E. Templeton. Psarteri 
York. 
— Verdict 

(Concluded from page 19) RA 
by both parties to sustain their re - 


— 


3 — : the ins 
spective positions. The courts re. father 
marked that choice must be made be. } F. W. 


tween one view or another and unani- ag 
f. 


mously sustained the contention of the ad W 
{ beneficiary. Driggs 
Cardozo, Chief Judge, writing for Court 


the court, said in part: . 
r . . . . { 

“We think a notice of rejection A 

i 


without more is not the beginning 
of a contest within the meaning Week 
of the contract. Much can be said ganiz 


Accident — Sickness — Life ce cae 


Specializes in Complete Personal Protection 


here to the construction adverse to | ‘“8°°: 
the insurer. Repudiation of a conte: 
Commercial Accident Sales Have Increased policy is notice that a contest will obtair 
ensue if insured or beneficiary life is 


shall make attempt thereafter to aint 
300 ¥ enforce a claim of right. It is not aaa 
" O a contest of itself. Repudiation be- 


fore maturity (the subject of the } MA" 


during the past 5 years contract being a policy of insur- 
ance) is not even such a breach as Theod 
will sustain a remedy at law for the the of 
mY : YTS SAS J recovery of damages (Kelly vt. 
THERE IS A REASON Security Mut. Life Ins. Co., 186 one 
N.Y. 16), though it may be the Sunda 


NEW MODERN REIMBURSEMENT POLICIES ment or other remedy inequity. ie 


* all a late lif 
Repudiation after maturity is a step tion te 


Ll P-T¢ DATE ATTRACTIVE closer to resistance, but it is not tha 


resistance by course of law. From ional 
SALES LITERATURE the viewpoint of the law, a contest onal 
: in its proper meaning is still the the fr. 
— — , = : contestatio of the Romans, or some- 
PROMPT CLAIM SETTLEMENTS thing close thereto. The word is , Hi 


redolent of association with wit- 


. nesses and writs (ef. Buckland, } gat 
Offices in principal cities in 42 states Text of Roman Law, s.v. litis con Edwa 
testatio; Oxford Dictionary, 5.%. Life 

litis - contestation; 3 Blackstone Lit fi 

Comm. 296). me} 

Founded 1868 speak 


From the foregoing, it may & 


argued that the tendency of the courts presi 
ach eg is to sustain, wherever possible, the made 


nsurance Company scare OF CALIFORNIA policy to the advantage of the bene } wih 

ficiary and that technical and refined o 

HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA defenses will not prevail. It is sin @ 
seen that promptness in investigation — 

Assets Over $215,000,000 and diligence in asserting any clin 

against the continuance of the life o oe ’ 

the policy are placed upon the com: — 

0 Cloc! 




















— panies. 
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| ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


el N more familiarly as “Eddie” Driggs, golf 


— So 


—— 


champion whose feats were spread over the sports 


pages 0! metropolitan dailies and who played before 
packed calleries in winning the New York state golf 
title as well as the metropolitan amateur crown, he is 


comparatively as well known in another field—that of 
lifeinsurance. General agent for the Provident Mutual 
Life in Brooklyn since 1930, Edmund H. Driggs, Jr., 
has built up an enviable business in that borough, not 
through his golf prowess but because of a thorough life 
insurance training plus the perseverance that carried 
him to notable triumphs on the links. On May 1 he will 


extend his operations, moving his general agency to the 
tenth floor of 70 Pine Street, Manhattan. This build- 
ng, known as Sixty Wall Tower, is one of the main 
arteri¢ f the financial life stream of downtown New 
York. 

S 


RADUATING from Princeton in 1917, Mr. Driggs served 

overseas during the World War. On his return he entered 
the insurance firm of E. H. Driggs, Jr., & Co., founded by his 
father in 1886. In 1928, however, he formed a partnership with 
F. W. Wood and in 1930 the firm became general agents of the 
Provident Mutual. In 1933 the partnership was severed when 
Mr. Wood resigned to continue in the agency as a producer 
and Mr. Driggs became sole general agent. The firm, E. H. 
Driggs, Jr. & Co., will continue in the present office at 32 
Court Street, Brooklyn. 


s 
9 SS the river, by the way, tremendous activity 
is going on in preparation for Life Insurance 
Week. Brooklyn managers and general agents are or- 
ganizing the borough for an intensive campaign that 
will reach even into the classrooms of the leading col- 


leges. Students of these institutions have entered essay 
contests and will interview leading citizens in order to 


obtain first-hand material for their literary analyses of 

life insurance. General chairman of the Brooklyn com- 

mittee William H. Kee, manager for the Mutual Life. 
@ 


MANHATTAN'S plans for Life Insurance Week take on an 

even more elaborate tone, under the leadership of 
Theodore M. Riehle, manager Equitable Life Assurance. Through 
the efforts of his committee, the New York Herald Tribune will 
feature, on Sunday, May 10, a special section devoted to life 
insurance. This section will reach 500,000 readers, the paper's 
Sunday circulation. The purpose of the New York Life Insurance 
Week committee, as Mr. Riehle explains it, is twofold: to stimu- 
late life agents to profitable effort, and to call city-wide atten- 
tion to the service of life insurance, making the week a community 
observance. Mr. Riehle, incidentally, has just hung up another 
trecord—production leadership of the Equitable's thirty-one 
agencies in the New York metropolitan district for March and 
the first quarter of 1936. 


HE elite of New York’s life managers will fore- 


gather at the Yale Club on April 24 in honor of 
Edward W. Allen, general agent, New England Mutual 
Life, who for four years served as president of the 


Life Managers Association of Greater New York. Guest 
speaker at the dinner will be George Willard Smith, 


president of the New England Mutual. Men who have 
made life insurance history in New York will be there 
to pay tribute to the immediate past president of the 
association, who was succeeded, in January of this year, 
bv Han Gardiner, general agent for the John Han- 


cock in New York. Julian Myrick, Mutual Life, is 
chairma of the dinner committee and George A. Kede- 
rich, New York Life, is vice-chairman. The affair will 
ris with a business session of the association at 6 
o'clock and the formal dinner will follow at 7:30. 





Homes With Children 


Need Insurance 


What stronger appeal could you 
have in your sales kit than a Life 
Insurance plan especially designed 
for Junior? 

Security Mutual Life Juvenile In- 
surance on the 20 Year Endowment 
or the 20 Pay Endowment at Age 64 
plans is interesting to all parents. The 
Payor Benefit clause provides for 
waiver of premiums in case the one 
who pays the premiums dies before 
the insured reaches the age of 21. 


Security Mutual Juveniles provide 
for dividends and cash values. They 
furnish an ideal foundation for any 
child’s life insurance program. 

Full particulars and rates from any 
General Agent or from the Home 


Office. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, NLY. 





























““From the CRADLE 
to RETIREMENT ”’ 


No. 2 


The Need: An ideal investment for the young 


man or woman. 


The Contract: Endowments. 
Written to mature at varying periods from 
ten years to as distant a time in life as 
Age 82, thus constituting short or long 
term investments in accordance with the 
desires of the individual. Endowment con- 
tracts are offered by Atlantic Life at low 
cost on both participating and non-partici- 


pating plans. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


ANGUS O. SWINK WM. H. HARRISON 
President Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agencies 
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JUDICIAL DEATHS 


I. W. Jones, assistant attorney-general of Kentucky in Edward F. W. Muellger, 61, general assistant map. 
a recent ruling held that counties, cities and other taxing ager of the St. Louis area for the Metropolitan Life 9 
listricts of the state have no power to impose or collect New York, 
any privilege or occupational tax from any life insurance John Hamilton Gary, 59, assistant secretary of the 
company incorporated in Kentucky, or agents of repre- Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 
entatives of such companies. Edward H. Wilson, 76, associated with the law depart- AS7 
F. C. Grovey has filed $250,000 suit in the Circuit Court ment of the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee fo; i 
at Camden, Ark., against the Washington National, Chi- forty-one years until his retirement. factio! 
cago, alleging that his contract as general agent in Ark- James M. Hughes, 51, manager of the underwriting di- aght , 
ansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas was vision in the home office of the Union Central Life, Cincin. aided 
breached after he employed 700 agents and incurred con- nati, Ohio. Life I 
derable other expense. = = ®8 toa fi 
2 8 = T *_ " agree 
oneeateees DIVIDENDS |“, 
RK l I P St RANCE The board of directors of the Commonwealth Life of | Riehl 
The Royal Society, Ind., packer and seller of yarn and Louisville declared a 4 per cent quarterly dividend. Elec- work 
thread, New York, has secured $71,000 group insurance tion of a president to succeed the late Darwin W. Johnson 
n the Prudential of Newark, covering 52 employees. was deferred. N° 
Lending Agencies - 
ment 





In the New Deal way. 
Idle capital is often blamed on the 
“billions and billions” handed out by 
governmental lending agencies. Just 
how much do these billions amount to? 
At the end of last year, the major 
lending institutions had loans out- 
standing aggregating $5,477,000,000, 
with interest rates varying from 2 to 
5°. Now, these five and a half billion F he 
dollars compare with $29,934,000,000 | 


tervie \ 
* MODERN LIFE INSURANCE SINCE 1845 * good n 
can be 
eral ag 
him, he 
explair 


ness 
loans and investments made by licens 
Federal Reserve member banks, and only lif 
roughly $45,000,000,000 loaned or in- states 
vested by all banks in the United  agsista 
States at the end of last year. most ¢ 
Therefore, loans outstanding of | needed 
New Deal institutions amount to | short t 
18.3% of Federal Reserve member | asa b 
bank loans, and to 12.2° of all bank 
loans. The percentage of federal to = 
private loans grows, however, if the A : 
NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FEATURES ae ee a a ee 
swe Cz 


founded prior to the “ange 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT MAN taken into consideration. Most im- *sseng 
portant in this category are the 
- . R.F.C., founded in January, 1932, 
Month after month, the Mutual Benefit national adver- with $2.593.555.000 outstanding, and 


S,0% 





increas: 
out of 


tising message goes into millions of homes and offices. the Federal Land Banks, organized 
A d d 99 1 early in 1917, with loans of $2,129, N 
A good product, we Say, naturally. 000,000 outstanding. Adding these 
But equally important, every advertisement is building $4,700,000,000 to the money lent by | accom) 
- , , New Deal agencies, we find that | abyses, 

acceptance for the idea that the Mutual Benefit man is 92¢ 

federal loans amount to almost 20° | ated 

a good man to know. That theme—and its variations— of total loans and investments made | dodge. | 
. c - . by private banks. brokers 
is opening doors for Mutual Benefit representatives. Ou ; _ ” oe 
. This, while an impressive percent | instanc: 


age, is hardly enough to account by 


itself for the large amount of “idle 


The 
M B T capital.” Another consideration enters ms 
UTUAL ENEFI into the picture, namely, the activity p* : 
1S ICE C iy Trew , . or “turnover” of government funds nag be 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY « NEWARK © N « J° which, during the depression years ~ t 
has been much superior to that of pr “aed z 


vate funds. It may be well to re 











ee ye 
member that government funds wer rooe 

° t SS) ( 
not only spent but kept moving. ang 
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WAY DOWN EAST 
By TOM EAGAN 


when the part time agent was practically 
eli 


faction 


ted from the picture a general spirit of satis- 
apparent in agency ranks. When the long 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 


fight of 


aided by the Life Agency Officers Association and the 
Life Insurance Sales and Research Bureau was brought 
to a fir with a couple of score companies signing the 
agreem it was considered a long step forward. Un- 
der the leadership of the then president, Theodore M. 
Riehle N.A.L.U. had reason to feel proud of its 
work 
* 


OV would appear that while many companies 
nost general agents acted in good faith there 
are ot s who are violating the spirit of the agree- 


ment certain agencies of the East it works this 
way. When an application is made for chance to enter 
life insurance as a part time agent the applicant is in- 
terviewed by the general agent. If he doesn’t look like 


good material he is politely told that no part time men 
nployed. If, however, he stacks up and the gen- 
eral agent feels that he can get some production from 
him, he is taken over into the corner and everything is 
explained to him. 


| F he 1 
ness, 


can be ¢ 


will promise that the agency will get his busi- 
the agency will assist him in getting a broker’s 
license. He may get a limited one if he wishes to handle 
only life insurance. If he is a veteran, in several of the 
states he will not have to pay any fee. He is promised 
assistance is preparing for the examination although in 
most cases the examination is so simple that little is 


needed. Everything possible is done for him and in a 
short time the agency has a part time agent working 


as a broker. 


S] 
A broker appears nowhere as an agent as far as the 
general agents office At this writing I 
haven't dug up the exact figures but in at least two 
New England states the gain in brokers licensed have 
increased to the point where the usual explanations are 
out of 


have said the violation is in spirit only. The new 


is concerned. 


rder. 


O* he whole, however, it is evident that the move- 
ment sponsored by the National Association has 
accomplished a great deal of good and that former 
abuses of the part time agency system have been allevi- 
naterially. And by way of excusing the current 
general agents who are swelling the list of 


ated 


dodge . the 


brokers might claim that their selections are in many 
nstances developing into first rate full time agents. 


pac! CLARK, who is doing a lot of missionary work 
on behalf of the big annual meeting, made a flying 
York last week and addressed the mem- 
local association on the subject of “Life 
e as an Investment.” Mr. Clark is a past presi- 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Past chairman of the Million Dollar Round Table and 
has long been active in the C. L. U. movement. 


trip to New 
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Insura? 
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A FRIENDLY COMPANY 


“What kind of a company is it?” is a question 


often asked about any company. Fidelity is 
rather proud of its answer. 

Founded in 1878, Fidelity has come through 
wars, pestilence and depressions. Its insurance 


in foree, $356,720,129, measures it as larger than 
ninety per cent. of the companies operating in 
the United States, and its assets of $106,647,672 
and surplus of $6,763,449 rank it, in financial re- 
sources, among companies many years its senior 
in age. 

It operates on a 3° reserve basis, in thirty-nine 
states, including New York. Fidelity is a friendly 
company. 


“f 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 














MAN'S First 
WAS HIS AXE....NEXT HIS BOW 


AND ARROW.... 2# 
HIS FIRST DEFENSE WAS THE SHIELD 


Weapo 


ind still continues as the ideal means of 
* protection in the homes of more than 2,230.- 
000 people now protected by the 
IN 1936: Shield Plan. 
a . The National Life and Accident Insurance 
$455,993 ,873 Company, Inc. 
IN 1932: 1936 its greatest year, as indeed, each 
“3 succeeding year since 1932 has seen the 
$308,255,850 volume of Life Insurance in force swept to 
historic new levels... 





GROWING GREATER EVERY DAY 





Zhe NATIONAL LIFE AND 





Lad 
te 


ACCIDENT Insurance Co. ’ Inc. 


HOME OFFICE, JVationa! Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, W.R. WILLS, President 
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“| Couldn't Have Made the Grade 


. without the help of The South- 
land Life’s new advertising plan for 
agents,” says Frank M. Scroggins of 
Marshall. “With this plan, a bad year 
was made far better for me, and I 
am confident it will work even better 
this year.” 

For information concerning our 
plan write to First Vice-President 
Clarence E. Linz, or to Vice-President 
and Agency Manager, Col. Wm. E. 
Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 
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. Ww . . Death claims paid during the second 
Reformers and Twisters year 1,000 
, Endowment claims paid at end of sec- / 
(Concluded from page 6) ond year 5,000 
e- + 
that with little delay. The Total death, and endowment claims 4 bs P 
: 1 paid . $11,000 A AN 
arranging only to pay the Th P ; ff 
re "e s are to be suffi- 
the policy ‘s that this is the en 1 pee are ft r€ ME 
iy a : cient to pay the claims: 
erviceable form of contract. It ¥ iy n 
, 20 pren s equal $11,000 
ely po sible to arrange to pay l omnes en p— $550 Y] either 
reserve along with the face of the To get the reserve for each con- Securi 
at death by charging higher tract at the end of the first year we new hi 
ms, and such a contract would note that $6,050 is paid in premiums the fir: 
tainly be on the market if it met during the first year and $2,000 is the sal 
need that created a demand. paid out in claims leaving $4,050 as a the Ea 
Stripped of all complications due to reserve against the nine policies re- } The 
head expenses and the effect of maining in force at the end of the ; tion Ww 
npound interest, premiums are cal- first vear. i. e.. $450 for each. This Motor: 
ated somewhat as follows: $4,050, plus the second year premiums since 
\ssume that of 11 persons of the of $4,950 (nine of $550 each) will all rec 
ime age insured for $1,000 each just make the $9,000 needed to pay 
ler two-year endowment insurance the second year claims, 4 death claims | I" : 
ies, two may be expected to die and 5 endowment claims. Now it | | the 
iring the first year and four during should be obvious that if any com- mittee 
as ne ee ail conga : 
he second year. The other five will pany tried to pay $1,450 to each of to the 
ve to receive their endowments of the first two beneficiaries or each of major! 
$1,000 each at the end of the second the last four beneficiaries, it would at the 
vear. To obtain the annual premium have to find funds elsewhere than undist 
be paid by each, and we should bean from premiums paid or would have to Herma 
mind that 11 persons will pay pre- charge higher premiums. the gr 
niums at the start and 9 will live to The premiums calculated as above rents, 
pay second premiums. are just sufficient to pay $1,000 in any m 
paid to the company the each case and any actuary will verify priatio 
‘ i ie an that none of the added complications deficiel 
9 premium: of actual premium calculations for any other ¢ 
mount paid to the type of policy changes the situation in ~ 7 
YI I . 
mpany 20 premiums en : 
ims paid during the first year $2,000 the least. vo. 
Pte AAO Sapte - x a ” * ——, ) 
i “yt hy? . - 
-, an j pass 0 
Sif week, 
| rites his chs 
General Agency Openings with 7 VAM | ties Ac 
> ‘ “i tional. 
A Great Company nf 
| WS of botl 
b LPHIA © 1 tl 
rowing Greater Bik —_ 
: OM 
A COMPANY THAT HAS A 
. ~ . He rale 
@ A Libera! Contract 4 
: ; e as foll 
(Both First Year and Renewal Commissions) 
@ An Attractive Line of Policies ; 
(Designed to fit every need) 70} 
' 20 
. ' ov | 
@ A Unique Sales Program 100 : 
(Practical assistance and cooperation in the field) 30) | 
Enjoy the advantages of 
Commonwealth Cordial Cooperation TE 
One of the few famous hotels - 
+r 77 ; ' we 
IT WORKS in America—One of the great mate 
mates 
Hotels of the World—offering the se 
: 
Write J. HERBERT SNYDER, Agency Vice President a traditional hospitality —a : weakn 
L distinguished cuisine — and p of the 
OMMON W EALTH LIFE every modern comfort for 
travelers. y EC. 
INSURANCE COMPANY Rates begin at $3.50 D aa 
® the av 
one : eo orwerer CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr ; 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY . B tically 
Booking Offices in Nerina 
New York: 11 W. 42nd St., Longacre 5-4500 period 
Pittsburgh: Standard Life Bidg., Court 1488 and | 
ne a 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


CAN business during the past fortnight has been 
ing along still on the up-grade, little affected by 


MER 
A m« 


either political controversy at home or war threats abroad. 
Security prices and steel production last week reached 
new high levels for a considerable period; car loadings for 


the first week in April were 12% per cent above those for 
the same week in 1935, and in most sections of the country 
the Easter retail trade was the best in the past six years. 


| The March earnings of the United States Steel Corpora- 


tion were reported as the highest since 1930, and General 
Motors’ sales in March were the largest for that month 
since 1928, while their sales for the full quarter exceeded 


all records for the period. 


the 1936 revenue bill, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hopes to have the measure ready for presentation 
to the House by next week—or at least the Democratic 
majority hopes to, the Republicans having “taken a walk” 
at the conclusion of the hearings. The plan to tax the 
undistributed surpluses of corporations was defended by 
Herman Oliphant, general counsel of the Treasury, on 
the ground that, of the four sources of income—salaries, 
rents, interest and profits—none except profits had shown 
any marked increase. Early this week the House Appro- 
priations Committee prepared to offer to the House a 
deficiency bill carrying about $2,318,690,000 for relief and 
other administration needs. 


|’ Washington, after more than a week of hearings on 


* 
HE United States Supreme Court, which has recessed 
| jaw April 27, has lately shown some reluctance to 
pass on the constitutionality of acts of Congress. Last 
week, the Court upheld J. Edward Jones, oil promoter, in 
his challenge of the registration provisions of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 and reproved the SEC for its forwardness, 
without saying whether it regarded the act as constitu- 
tional. It has postponed acting upon the constitutionality 
of both the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 
and the Guffey Coal Act. 
* * 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks ended 
April 4 and 11, 1936, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange 
as follows: 


April 4 April 11 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials ...151.73 154.00 154.29 153.94 
i eee 38.83 40.57 40.75 41.28 
100 stocks ....... 117.86 119.97 120.23 120.14 
30 bonds ....... 98.72 99.62 99.65 99.53 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose last 
week to 66 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age esti- 
mates, noting that this level is the highest reached since 
the second week of June, 1930. Largely because of price 
weaknesses, however, steel manufacture in the first quarter 
of the year is believed to have been relatively profitless. 
ECAUSE the government crop report, issued last Fri- 
day, was, at 44,000,000 bushels, 8 per cent smaller than 
the average of private estimates, wheat last week prac- 


tically retraced its steps of the week before; in the earlier 
Period it lost 2 to 354 cents on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
and last week it gained 2% to 2% cents. 








MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1935 $790,656.69 























I would like to discuss desirable 
agency contracts with desirable 
agency applicants! 


iddress— 


MILAIR, Vice President 


ERNEST C. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
PRESTON, 


President 


CHARLES L. 


























An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 
High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms ! 


Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield. V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 




















The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Walsh 
PBESIDENT 


Independence Square 
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Speaking of Income 
EGARDLESS of how Social 
Security plans of the Govern- 

ment eventually work out and 
how they affect life insurance in 
the long run, there has already 
been one service rendered this 
institution through the  wide- 
spread agitation for old age pen- 
That has been, first the 
emphasis placed on the necessity 
for old age security and second, 
the thoroughgoing discussion all 
over the Nation of how much 
money one will require to live in 
comfort after his productive days 
are over. 

Some years ago the average 
wage earner who was insured for 
two or five thousand dollars felt 
pretty comfortable and well satis- 
hed. His future and the future 
of his dependents was assured. 
Once the Government stepped in, 
however, with a plan for paying 
the bills of sixty-five and beyond 
out of the United States treasury, 
the great mass of improvident and 
impoverished people commenced 
to appreciate the fact that they 
were going to need quite a lot of 
income to keep going through the 
twilight of their lives; quite a lot 
more than the Government was 
talking about giving them, as wit- 
ness the really tragic efforts of the 
oldsters to give lasting support 
to the Townsend movement. 

The two hundred a month sug- 
gested by the leaders of that im- 
possible plan appeared just about 
right to one and all. A man 
could live really decently on that 
sum. The result has been that the 
newspapers of the land have been 
so filled with $200 a month prop- 
aganda during the past year that 
the man in fairly comfortable 
circumstances must feel more 
than ever acutely income con- 
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THE PASSERBY 

AXES, as a subject of conversation, rate 

about zero. No one wants to think or 
talk about them. They are bad news—bitter 
medicine. But they, like the poor, who pay 
them, are always with us. So, now and then, 
it is a relief to the feelings to take a fall 
out of the tax-imposing bodies and their 
schemes for gathering in the cash. 

The great men, who framed the Consti- 
tution, placed the revenue-raising power ex- 
clusively in the hands of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The idea, at that time, was that 
the members of the House, being directly 
elected by the people, were more directly 
answerable to the people as to the need 
and uses of such funds. 

The Senators, in those early days of the 
Republic and for a long time afterward, 
were frankly regarded as the guardians of 
the interests of business and of investors 
in it. It was a simple recognition of a prac- 
tical situation: "If the Nation is to become 
great," the Founders reasoned, “it will be 
through the men with brains and courage 
enough to undertake important enterprises, 
employing many persons. Their enterprises 
will be essential to the National well-being 
and must be protected against unwarranted 
interference.’ Which sounds fair enough. 

With the Seventeenth Amendment, in 
1913, came the direct election of Senators. 
The Upper House soon filled with about the 
same type and class of men, with the same 
limitations, as the lower, and business lost 
its guardians. So did some two and one- 
half million stockholders. 

Now the Country beholds its revenue- 
raising House struggling to squeeze a cool 
billion out of corporate savings and out of 
what the Ways and Means Committee call 
“taxes on unjust enrichment occurring as a 
result of the non-payment of excise taxes.” 

The arguments for and against the prin- 
ciple of the surplus tax are old stuff now. 
The only point of immediate interest to us 
is that the Bill, as it now stands in Commit- 
tee, exempts Insurance Companies from its 
general surplus tax provisions but subjects 
them to a flat “tax of fifteen per cent in 
lieu of the graduated rates under existing 
law.” 

What will happen to the Bill, before the 
House gets through with it, is problematical 
but one thing is certain: It will meet with 
little real opposition in the Senate. There, 
where cooler heads and greater independ- 
ence could once be counted on to restrain 
the ebullitions of the House, business, espe- 
cially big business, will find few friends. It 
will pass and be signed. 


MORGAN FARRELL. 


















The Stock Market 


HE New York stock market | 

has been going up now for 12} 
consecutive months. This is pretty | 
much of a new record, at least, a 
sustained upward movement of 
similar endurance has not hap 
pened for 25 years. The index 
50 stocks rose from 77.92 on March 
18, 1935, to 124.86 on April 4, 1936, 
a gain of about 60 per cent. 

Influencing the movement, 
doubtless, is the betterment j 
economic conditions and the re 
vival of confidence. 

A second reason apparentl 
has to do with the Securities Ex 
change Act. In previous bull 
markets, there were temporary 
declines of a month or two, caused 
by speculative holdings on thin 
and easily exhausted margins. 
The new margin-requirement | 
legislation eliminates such techni- 
cal cause. 

But a third factor should not be! 
overlooked, and that is surplus 
capital. Last year, more than ten | 
billion dollars was returned to in- | 
vestors in American enterprise in fi 
the form of dividend and interest | 
payments; yet, total new financ-/ 
ing fell short of $1,500,000,000 for 
the same year so that a large part| 
of this income became available! 
for re-investment. Since 1929, 
savings from all sources of in- 


ae ey 


come are estimated at $42,351,000- : 
000 whereas all new capital issues | 
amounted to but $23,616,000,000 

This enormous liquidity on the| 
part of a wider public is reflected 
in the stock market. In year} 
ended April 1, value of all secur 
ties listed increased more than 
$20,000,000,000, but borrowings 
of Exchange members rose only 
$182,000,000, reflecting a tremend- 
ous volume of cash buying. It 
would seem that the stock market 
is again becoming the reservoir 
for idle billions. 
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